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GITBRATUBRA. 


THE WINDOW. 


Weeelect the following scrap of verse from an Lrish Magazine. Our readers are probably | 
familiar with Mr. Poe’s “Raven,” which the writer seems to have taken for his model, ad- } 
kering toit very closely. 





At my window, late and early, 
In the sunshine and the rain, 
When the jocund beams of morning 
Come to wake me from my napping, 
With their golden fingers tapping 
At my window pane: 
From my troubled slumbers flitting— 
From my dreamings, fond and vain— 
From the fever intermitting, 
Up [ start, and take my sitting 
At my window pane :— 


Through the morning, through the noontide, 
Fettered by a diamond chain— 

Through the early hours of evening, 

When the stars begin to tremble, 

As their shtning ranks assemble, 
O’er the azure plain : 

When the thousand lamps are blazing 





Through the street and lane— 
Mimic stars of man’s upraising, 
Still | linger, fondly gazing 

From my window pane! 


For amid the crowds slow passing, 
Surging like the main, 

Like a sunbeam among shadows, 

Through the storm-swept cloudy masses, 

Sometimes oue bright being passes 
’Neath my window pane. 

Thus a momeut’s joy | borrow 
From a day of pain. 

See, she comes! but, bitter sorrow! 

Not until the slow to-morrow, 
Will she come again. 





FATAL GIFTS. 
“ Muse! contemple ta victime !”” ‘ 
LAMARTINES 
The poet's heart is a fatal boon, 
And fatal his wondrous eye, 
And the delicate ear, 
So quick to hear, 
Over the earth and sky, 
Creation’s mystical tune! 
Soon, soon—but not too soon, 
Does that ear grow deaf, and that eye grow dim, 
And Nature becometh a waste for him, 
Whom, born for another sphere, 
Misery hath shipwrecked here ! 


For what availeth his sensitive heart 
For the struggle and stormy strife 
That the mariner-man, 
Since the world began, 
Has braved on the sea of life ? 
With fearful wonder his eye doth start, 
When it should be fixed on the outspread chart 
That pointeth the way to golden shores— 
Rent are his sails, and broken his oars; 
And he sinks without hope or plan, 
With his floating caravan. 


And love, that should be his strength and stay, 
Becometh his bane full soon, 
Like flowers that are born 
Of the beams at morn, 
Bat die of their heat ere noon. 
Far better the heart were the sterile clay, 
Where the shining sands of the desert play, 
And where never the perishing flow’ret 
Than the heart that is fed with its wither’d dreams, 
And whose love is repelled with scorn, 
Like the bee by the rose’s thorn. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Of the numerous exploring expeditions which have left the British 
shores, from the days of Cook to the present time, few, if any, have ex- 
cited so much interest as that now shrouded frem our view by the icy 
curtain which clings for the greater part of the year around the North 
Pole. 

Behind that curtain, Sir John Franklin, and the gallant party under bis 
command, disappeared on the 26th July, 1845; since which period no 
authentic intelligence of them has been received, nor indeed any account 
at all beyond the rumours of boats, filled with white people, having been 
seen by Esquimaux in the summer of 1846, to the east of the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river, 

Availing ourselves of the official documents relating to the Arctic ex- 

editions, whick have recently been published by the Admiralty, and of 
information derived from authentic sources, we purpose in this article to 
notice in the first instance the expedition under Sir John Franklin, and 
secondly, those late} despatched to his relief, with the view of bringing 
succinctly and clearly before our readers the machinery, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves, now at work in the Polar seas, for the purpose of explor- 
ing and making discoveries, 

The existence ofa North-west Passage has been a favourite dream for 
centuries. The hope of discovering a shorter passage to India—the origi- 
nal pursuit of Columbus himself—inay be regarded ‘as the first incitement 
to the attempts to navigate westward of the north of America; and we 
find sovereigns and merchants, time after time, béstowing their patronage 
and money on attempts to pass from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 1585, 
the merchants of London being, they say, «satisfyed of the likelyhood of 
the discoverie of the North-west Passage,” seut out an expedition with 

this object in view; and, although the s} 
oe followed in rapid succession, 

t would be impossible to find a stronger example of the undaunted 

courage, moral as well as physical, which animates British seamen, than 


1ips returned unsuccessful, other 





is presented to us by these Polar expeditions. Here, indeed, is one of 
their chief glories; for it is evident that the fearful rigours of winters | 
spent in the regions of thick-ribbed ice, are unable to quench that intel. | 
lectual fire which has animated, from the first, the leaders and participa- 





| tors in our Arctic and Antarctic voyages. 


In December, 1844, Sir John Barrow, then one of the secretaries to the | 
Admiralty, submitted a proposition to the council of the Royal Society, | 
for the discovery of the North-west Passage, in which he strongly urged | 
the equipment of an expedition which should endeavour to pass from 
Melville Island to Behring’s Strait, a distauce of about nine hundred miles, 
keeping midway between the supposed Bauks’ Land and the coast of 
America. Sir John Barrow conceived that, although Parry saw from 
Melville Island something that looked like the looming of land to the 
southward, which is marked on the Polar chart as Banks’ Land, yet, even 
were it so, it would not in any way interfere with the direct track be- 
tween Behring’s Strait and Cape Walker (the last land on the south of 
Barrow’s Strait, which leads to Melville Islaud); and the ground on which 
he assumed that in this track no land intervenes, is, that the whole north 
coast of America has been traversed by various persons by land, and in 
boats by water, that nothing like land could be discovered from the high 
coast between the meridians of Cape Walker and Behring’s Strait; aud 
that little or no ice was observable. 

Sir John Barrow adds :— 


The Utilitarians were at all times ready enough to ask, Cui Bono? but Eliza- 
beth and her ministers, with their enlightened minds, sought for “ knowledge,’ the 
result of which they needed not to be told was “ power.’’ Observe what follow- 
ed ; the knowledge gained by the Arctic voyagers was not thrown away. Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, by his grant of the Island of Newfoundland, made his voyage 
thither, in which he nobly perished, but his knowledge did not perish with him ; 
on the contrary, it laid the foundation of the valuable cod-fishery, which still ex- 
ists. Davis, by the discovery of the strait that bears his name, opened the way 
to the whale fishery, still carried on; and Frobisher pointed out the strait which 
conducted Hudson to the bay that bears his name, and which gave rise to the 
establishment of a company of merchants under the name of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, whose concerns are of that extensive nature as to be carried on across 
the whole continent of America, and to the very shores of the Polar Sea. 

Lastly, the discovery of Baffin, which pointed out, among others, the great open 
ing of Lancaster Sound on the eastern coast of that bay which bears his name, has 
in our time been found to lead into the Polar Sea, through which the North-west 
Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific will one day be accomplished, and for the 
execution of which we are now contending ; and which, if leftto be performed by 
some other power, England, by her neglect of it, after having onmehine east and 
west doors, would ve laughed at by all the world for having hesitated to pass the 
thresholds. 

It should not be overlooked that there are in the Pacific, at this moment, two 
fleets of the only two naval powers likely to undertake the enterprise in question ; 
itis extremely probable some of their ships will make trial of this nearest passage 
home when they leave the Pacific staiton. 

Ifexpense be the only objection, it may be met by observing that one season 
only would suffice for its decision, and the cost not more than one-third of that of 
the late Antarctic expedition under Sir James Ross, while one of the objects would 
be precisely the same as that of the other, namely, observations on terrestrial mag- 
netism,—corsidered of such importance, that magnetic observatories have been 
established, through the influence of England, in almost every part of the globe. 


Sir John Barrow further stated, that the ships Erebus and Terror, which 
had recently returned from the Antarctic expedition under Sir James 
Ross, were in such good order as to be ready to be made available for 
immediate employment in the Arctic seas, and that there was no want of 
officers well used to the ice, who were ready and willing to embark on 
an expedition for completing the North-west Passage 

It was understood that Sir John Barrow’s proposition had been approv- 
ed by Lord Haddington, then First Lord of the Admiralty, and the other 
lords commissioners ; and the reader will be prepared to hear that the 
council of the Royal Society gave their support to the proposed expedi- 
tion, not only as likely to iucrease geographical knowledge, but as a help 
to the progress of the science of terrestrial magnetism, which they have 
for many years been most zealousin advancing. 

Accordingly, Government resolved on making one more attempt to solve 
the problem of a North-west Passage; and in the early part of 1845 it be- 
came kuown that the intrepid, and we may add, veteran Sir John Frank- 
lin, who had but recently returned from an arduous and anxious service 
at thea Antipodes, as Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, had been nominat- 
ed by the pores | to command an expedition for the above object. 
Little time elapsed before the ships were ready for sailing. They were 
the Erebus and Terror, commanded, officered, and manned as follows :— 


The Erebus —Sir John Franklin, Captain; James Fitzjames, Com- 
mander*; Graham Gore,t Henry T. D. Le Vesconte, James William Fair- 
holme, Lieutenants; Charles F. Des Vaux, Robert O. Sargent, E. Couch, 
Mates; H. F. Collins, Second Master; Stephen S. Stanley, Surgeon; H. 
D. Goodsir, Assistant Surgeon; James Read, Ice Master; 12 Warrant and 
Petty-oflicers; 58 Seamen and Marines. Total, 70. 

The Terror.—¥rancis Rawdon M. Cpozier, Captain; Edward Little, 
G. H. Hodgson, John Irving, Lieutenants; Frederick Hornby, Robert 
Thomas, Mates; Thomas Blanky, Ice Master; G. A. Maclean, Second 
Master; J. S. Peddie, Surgeon ; Alexander McDonald, Assistant Surgeon ; 
J. H. Helpman, Clerk in Charge; 11 Warrant and Petty-officers ; 57 Sea- 
men and Marines. Total, 68. 

The fitting up of the above vessels differed in one respect from that 
of all ships previously sent out on Arctic expeditions. This consisted in 
their being furnished with a small steam-engine and archimedian screw. 
But in the experimental trip made by the Erebus, to test the power of the 
screw, the utmost speed which could be attained scarcely amounted to 
three knots an hour, although every means, as we ourselves can attest, 
were taken to increase this rate. The ships were supplied with fuel for 
twelve days—a quantity manifestly insufficient for their probable wants, 
but still as much as they could stow away, having to carry provisions for 
three years. When the very small speed producible by the steam-power 
is considered, coupled with the great inconvenience likely to result from 
the most valuable part of the ship being occupied by the boiler and ma- 
chinery, not to mention the great probability of the screw being nipped 
by the ice, weshallbe quite prepared to hear that this part of the equip 
ment has turned out a failure, and that the steam machinery has been 
thrown overboard, as happened in the case of the Victory, commanded 
by Sir Johu Ross, in bis expedition undertaken in 1818. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that the ships were provided with the 
most improved magnetical and meteorological instruments, and with 
everything which the experience of repeated Arctic expeditions could 
suggest. 

On the 26th May, 1845, the expedition departed. 

We shall now give arésumé of Sir John Franklin’s official instructions. 

They set forth, in the first instance, the expediency of making another 
ag for the accomplishment of a North-west Passage, and then direct 
Sir John Franklin to proceed with the greatest possible despatch to Da- 
vis’ Strait, taking the transport as far up that Strait as he can, without 
allowing her to be beset by ice, or exposed to any violent contact with it. 
The transport is then to be cleared of the provisions and stores with 
which she is charged for the use of the expedition, and to be sent back 





* Since promoted to the rank of Captain. 
t Lieutenant Gore served in the Antarctic expedition under Sir James Ross. 




















to England. Sir John Franklin is next ordered to proceed into Baffin’s 


| Bay, and to enter Lancaster Sound with as little delay as possible. 


Lancaster Sound, and its continuation through Barrow's Strait, having been 
four times navigated without any impediment by Sir Edward Parry, and aince 
frequently by whaling ships, without any impediment from ice or islands; and 
Sir Edward Parry having also proceeded from the latter in a straight course to 
Melville Island, and returned without experiencing any, or very little difficulty, 
it is hoped that the remaining portion of the passage, about nine hundred miles, 
to Behring’s Strait, may also be found equally free from obstruction ; and in pro- 
ceeding to the westward, therefore, you will not stop to examine any openin 
either to the northward or southward in that Strait, but continue to push to the 
westward without loss of time, inthe latitude of about 74°}, till you have reached 
the longitude of that portion of the land on which Cape Walker is situated, or 
about 98° west. From that point we desire that every effort be used to endea- 
vour to penetrate to the southward and westward, if a course as direct towards 
Behring’s Strait as the position and extent of the ice, or the existence of land, at 
present unknown, may admit. ‘ 

We direct you to this particular part of the Polar Sea as affording the best 
prospect of accomplishing the passage to the Pacific, in consequence of the un- 
usual magnitude and apparently fixed state of the barrier of ice observed by the 
Hecla and Griper, in the year 1820, off Cape Dundas, the south-western extremi- 
ty of Melville Island ; pa we, therefore, consider that loss ef time would be in- 
curred in renewing the attempt in that direction ; but should your progress in the 
direction before ordered be arrested by ice of a permanent appearance, and that 
when passing the mouth of the Strait between Devon and Cornwallis Islacds, 
you had observed that it was open and clear of ice; we desire that you will duly 
consider, with reference to the time already consumed, as well as to the symptoms 
of a late or early clese of the season, whether that channel might not offer a more 
practicable outlet from the Archipelago, and a more ready access to the open sea, 
where there would be neither islands nor banks toarrest and fix the floating masses 
of ice. And if you should have advanced too far to the south-westward to render 
it expedient to adopt this new course before the end of the present season, and if, 
therefore, you should have determined to winter in that neighbourhood, it will be 
a matter for your mature deliberation whether in the ensuing season you would 
proceed by the above mentioned Strait, or whether you would persevere to the 
south-westward, according to the former directions. 

In case of Sir Johu Franklin being so fortunate as to make the passage, 
he is ordered to proceed to the Sandwich Islands, to refit the ships and 
refresh the crews; and, should opportunity offer, an officer is to be sent 
with despatches to England by Panama: but in the event of no such 
opportunity offering during his stay at the Sandwich Islands, he is, on 
quitting them, to proceed with the two ships to Panama, there to land an 
officer with despatches for England; after which, no time is to be lost in 
returning tu England by way of Cape Horn. . ; 

Considerable discretionary power is, however, given, as will be seen 
by the following extract from the instructions: 

In an undertaking of this description, much must always be left to the discre- 
tion of the commanding officer; and as the objects of this expedition have been 
fully explained to you, and you have already had much experience on service of 
this nature, we are convinced we cannot do better than leave it to your judgment, 
in the event of your not making a passage this season, either to winter on the coast 
with the view of following up next season any hopes or expectations which your 
observations this year may lead you to entertain, or to return to England to report 
teu sthe resultof such observations, always recollecting our anxiety for the 
health, comfort, and safety of yourself, your officers, and men; and you will duly 
weigh how farthe advantage of starting next season from an Seances guess 

e counterbalanced by what may be suffered during the winter, and by the 
wantof such refreshment and refitting as would be afforded by your return to 
England. 

Although effecting a passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific is dis- 
tinctly stated to be the main object of the expedition, yet ascertaining 
the true geographical position of capes, coasts, &c., the set of the cur- 
rents in the Arctic seas, and the collection of specimens in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, are specified as objects of high interest 
and importance. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the set of the currents, as well as of 
affording more frequent chances of hearing of the progress of the expe- 
dition, Sir John Frauklin is directed, after passing the latitude of 65° 
north, to—ouce every day, when in an ascertained current—throw over- 
board a bottle or copper cylinder, closely sealed, containing a paper 
stating the date and position at which it is launched; and for this purpose 
each ship was supplied with papers, on which was printed in several 
languages a request that, whoever should fiud it, would take measures for 
transmitting it to the Admiralty. ! 

In the case of auy irreparable accident happened to either of the two 
ships, the officers andcrew of the disabled ship are to be removed into the 
other; and with her, singly, Sir John Franklin is authorised to proceed 
in prosecution of the vere. In case of any fatal accident happening to 
the latter, the command is given to Captain Crozier, who is to act upon 
the instructions to the bestof his ability. ar t 

It will be seen by the foregoing that great latitude is given to Sir John 
Franklin, both as to the means he may employ to accomplish the great 
object of the expedition, and the time which he may devote to the task. 
It is well known by his relatives and friends, who conversed with him 
on the subjectimmediately before he sailed, that he did not calculate that 
the passage could be effected in one season. Writing to Col. Sabine from 
Whalefish Islands, under the date of July 9, 1845, lie says :— 

I hope my dear wife and daughter will not be over anxious if we should not re 

turn by the time they have fixed upon; and I must beg of you to give them the be- 
nefit of your advice and experience when that arrives, for you know well, that 
even afterthe second Winter, withoutsuccessin our object, we should wish tot 
some other channel ifthe state of our provisions and the health of the crews justi- 
fy it. 
. As we have stated, the last accounts received of the expedition bore 
the date of July 26, 1845, when Captain Dannett, of the Prince of Wales 
whaler, fell in with the discovery sbips in Melville Bay, in 74° 48 N. 
lat. and 66° 13’ W. long. A boat with seven officers boarded the 
Whaler; and Captain Dannett was to have dined on board Sir John 
Franklin's ship the following day, but the wind favouring him he sailed 
during the night, and was, therefore, unable to be the bearer of letiers 
which would otherwise have been sent by him. Captain Danuett states 
that the officers whom he saw, but of whose names (with the exception of 
Captain Fitzjames) he is ignorant, were all well and in high spirits. He 
represents the ice as being at the time very heavy, but loose ; the officers, 
he adds, expressed good hopes of soon completing the expedition. ' 

No intelligence whatever was gleaned of the Erebus and Terror during 
the summer of 1846. That summer is reported by the whale-ships to 
have been unusually severe. The thermometer was above freezing point 
only twenty days, and the north ice remained unbroken. None of the 
whalers appear to have approached Lancaster Sound during the season. 

The summer of 1847 was equally barren of information, al hough, as 
will be seen by the anuexed letter from the captain of a whaler, a muck 
higher latitude was reached than during the previous year :— 

Aberdeen, 17th November, 1847. 

Sir,—In answer to your questions I respectfully beg to state, the Saint andrew 
crossed Baflin’s Bay from Cape York in lat. 76%, long. 67°, to Pond’s Bay, our 
usual fishing ground, in lat. 72° 46’, long. 76°, July 23d. ‘The whales having dis- 
appeared, 1 determined to proceed to Eancamer Sound, both with a view tothe 
capture of whales and in search of her Majesty's ships. 1 contended for a week 
againstan adverse wind and a strong swell down the Sound; we attained no high- 
er longitude than 78°, August 5th; no appearance of ice in the Sound, and none 
but detached streams within 100 miles of itto the east. In consequence of avery 
mild winter, there will be very little ice left in Davis’ Strait this season; the lat 
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two winters were the mildest the Danes have experienced for a great : 

years at their settlement of Opernavick, in lat.72° 45 N., long. 56°. The Saint 
‘Andrew re-crossed the Strait in lat. 72° 15’, in August; not more than 40 miles of 
ice, and verylight. In lat. 70° N. fell in with very heavy ice, which continued so 
to lat. 64° 55’; thatice must have come out of Barrow’s Strait the previous sea- 


son. . : 
Being a little acquainted with the Esquimaux language, I made every inquiry 
of the various tribes I met at Pond's Bay, butcould procure no information res- 


cting Sir John Franklin, who, I think, must have attained a very high longitude. 
Phe Saint Andrew left Cumberland Strait, off Baffin, on the 15th of October, 
where we had been at anchor for six weeks. No other ships attained a higher 
longi ude this season in Lancaster Sound, Yours, &e. 

(Signed) Wha. Penny. 
John Barrow, Esq. 

It is worthy of notice that, altnough the above letter speaks of a quau- 
tity of ice as having come out of Barrow’s Strait during the previous 
season, there was no trace or any vestige of the expedition, which might 
be expected when we are told of a current setting trom the west, and re- 
member that Sir John Franklin’s instructions were to throw a bottle, or 
copper cylinder, containing a paper stating his position, overboard daily 
after passing the latitude of 65° north. A striking instance of the direc- 
tion of the current to the south and east from Barrow’s Strait bas been 
recently afforded us by the Prince of Wales whaler having picked Up, on 
the 2d of October last, in iatitade 68° 10’ N. and longitude 4° 30’ W., 
a cask containing a paper, which was thrown from the Jnvestigator on 
the 28th of August, 1848, in latitude 73° 50’ N., and longitude 78° 6’ W. 
This cask was, therefore, drifted 5° 40’ southward, and 14° 30’ eastward. 

The captain of the Lady Jane whaler attained the latitude of 76°, and 
the longitude of 80°. He represents the ice during the whole of the 
fishiug-season in 1847 as being unusually thick and heavy, and adds,— 

In places where it has been generally found six feet thick, this year it was ten- 
feet; and this the natives accounted to me for by the wind having prevailed so 
much from the south-east all the winter, which pressed the ice upon the west 
land. My ship was the only one in Sir James Lancaster's Sound as far as Navy 
Board InJet; and in the middle of that sound there was nothing to be seen to the 
westward but a few pieces of sinall ice. I was most anxious to obtain some in- 
formation about her majesty’s ships, aud endeavonred to effect a landing on both 
sides of the Sound ; butthe ice wasso heavy and packed on the coast, that travel- 
ling was quite impossible. : ; , 

So closed the year 1817, and the public began to feel like the king for 
the princess who watched the third disappearance of Schiller’s diver; and 
three years had nearly elapsed without receiving any intelligence of the 
expedition. 

tshould be observed, too, that the Hudson’s Bay Company, with their 
usual energy, instructed their oflicers to give intimation to the natives to 
be on the look-out for the expedition, which would, in all probability, 
eadeavour to approach the shore near the Mackenzie or Coppermine 
River, with the view o€ landing despatches ; and to convey tothe nearest 
establishment any papers or letters that might be intrusted to their 
charge, for which they would be liberallyrewarded. Fucther directions 
were given to take every possible meusure fur the protectiou aud main- 
tenance of the party in the event of their landing. 

The offer held out by the Hudson’s Bay Company, of a reward to the 
natives, may, in some degree, account for the ramour which was 80 re- 
cently circulated oftheir having seen two boats filled with white people 
to the east of the Mackenzie, in the fall of 1846. This appears to be Sir 
John Richardson’s opinion, for he says in his letter to the Admiralty,—* [ 
place no confidence in the rumours, but merely consider that they have 
originated in the queries of the traders, aad the desire of the Indians to 
excite the curiosity of the questioner, in the hope that they may obtain 
something thereby.” 

Before the close of the year 1847—indeed in the early part of it— 
several conferences were held by the most experienced Arctic vayagers 
respecting the best mode uf succouring Sir John Franklin. As early as 
September 1846, Sir John Ross, to his credit be it recorded, addressed a 
letter to the Admiralty, volunteering to head an expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin in 1847. To this the Admiralty replied by stating, 
that whilst they appreciated the gallant and humane intentions of the 
writer, it was not iatendedimmediately to despatch any relief expedition. 
The Admiralty, however, lost no time in collecting the best practical 
opinions as to the measures to be adopted for obtaining tidings of, or ren- 
dering assistance to, the missing ships. It may be proper here to state, 
that it was the firm determination of Sir Joha Franklin not to abandon 
the enterprise until he had exhausted all the channels leading to, or sup- 
posed to lead to, the sea west of Melville Islaud. We have often heard 
him thus express himselt; and Sir John Richardson, who may be regard- 
ed as one of Sir John Frankiin’s warmest {riends, confirms this. He 
says :— r 

I had many conversations with Franklin up to the eve of his departure, respect- 
ing his future proceedings. His plans were. to shape his course, in the first in- 
stance, for the neighbourhood of Cape Walker, and to push to the westward in 
that parallel; or, if that could not be accomplished, to make his way southwards, 
to the channel discovered on the north coast of the continent, and so on, to 
Behring’s Strait; failing success in that quarter, he meant to retrace his course to 
Wellingtou Sound, and attempt a passage northwards of Parry's Islands; and, if 
foiled there also, to descend Regent's Inlet, and seek the passage along the coast 
discovered by Messrs. Dease and Simpson. 

Colonel Sabine, who though a landsman, has bestowed much attention 
on the fasciuating subject of a North-west Passage, and whose opinion is 
entitled to great consideration, has loag conceived that the most probable 
passage lies through Wellington Channel. He says :—*‘ The east and 
west sides of Wellington Channel should be especially searched for 
notices, which may not improbably have been deposited there ; and one 
of the ports in the vicinity might be made one of the temporary stations 
for the dépét sbip.” 

Thus, it is evident that a large tract of Arctic sea must be swept, and 
many hundreds of miles of coast examined, before the search for Sir John 
Franklin should be abandoned as hopeless. 

T'o be Concluded next week. 


—_——_e————— 


THE HASHISH. 


Amongst several subjects of scientific inquiry in France, placed for the 
meantime in abeyance by the revolution of February, one of the most 
remarkable was the peculiar influence of certain drugs upon the haman 
mind, and the alterations which they produce upon the perceptive 
powers, the imagination, and the reason. The attention of the French 

ublic was brought to this consideration by Dr. Moreau, physician to the 
ospital of the Bicetre, in Paris, who, iu the year 1841, published a short 
memoir upon the treatment of “ Halluciuations by the Thors-apple, or 
Datura stramonium.” Whilst discussing the nature of eccentricities, of 
fantasias, aud illusions, he was led to describe the singular power of a 
drug, the produce of the Indiaa hemp, called [/ashish, of awakening in 
the mind a train of phenomena of the most extroradinary character, en- 
trancing the senses in delicious reveries, and moditying the organic sen- 
sibility. So invitingly did he paint the nature of the new impressions 
which arose from its use, that in a short time all the physicians and medi- 
cal studeuts were indulging indosesof the new addition to the charms of 
life. From them it rapidly spread to the poets, the idealists, and all tre 
lovers of novelty. Each had a different tale to recount. Some saw 

hantasmagoric figeres dancing more exquisitely than Taglioni: others 

eard sounds of music vibrating on their ears more impressive than Jenny 
Lind can produce ; some the simple vibrations of a few chords of the 
pon 4 plunged into the sweetest melancholy ; others felt a happiness 
such as language failed to describe—an exaltation of feeling, which raised 
them to joys fur beyond what this sublunary world can offer. The opium- 
eater, aud the devotee to the wine-bottle, declared that their favourite 
meaus of enjoyment possessed little power in comparison to the hashish. 

In the year 1845, Dr. Moreau gave to the world a work entitled “ Du 
Hashish et de ’Aliénation Mentale Etudes Psychologiques,” in which we 
are furnished with the results of his experience upon himself, upon his 
friends, aud upon patients sufferings under mental alienation. Since that 
period the drag has been subjected to various analyses, and the plant has 
been reared in France and in Algiers with a view of ascertaining its 
botanical character ; but the ill effects that have followed upon its long 
contiuued use, the uncertainty of the result that succeeds its employment, 
and the usual fate that attends upon the production of a nove!ty that 
every oneat first talks about, together with the late ill-engrossing changes, 
have led to theabandonment of further trials. Still, the subjectis worthy 
of attention, and we trust that its entire character will ultimately be as- 
certained. 

The Cannabis Indica, ov hashish, has long been known in the Levant 
as producing what is there called a fantasia. Our English travellers in 
Egypt, especially Lane, have devoted some attention to it, but rather as 
a matter of curiosity, than with a view either of trying it themselves or 
learning what was the experience of others. The French savans who 
accompanied Napoleon paid more attention to the matter. M. Virey, in 
@ memoir published as far back as 1803, in one of the scientific periodi- 
cals, gave a medical view of it, and attempted to prove that it was the 
Nepeuthes of Homer. Sylvestre de Lacy has taken a vast deal of pains 
to learn the ancieut history that is to be gleaned relative to it, and has 

‘demonstrated that the word assassin is derived from the word haschichin, 
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which was given to the Ishmaelites who committed murder under its in- 
fluence. He produces several Arabic texts, which bear out his interpreta- 
tion, and then quotes the authority of Marco Polo, who tells us that the 
Old Man of the Mountains, so mysteriously known by our forefathers, 
educated young men, tae most robust of his tribe, to execute his bar- 
barous decrees. To those who delivered themselves up entirely to his 
will he promised future rewards of eternal happiness, of which he gave 
them a foretaste by placing them in delicious gardens, adorned with all 
that Asiatic luxury could imagine of rich and brilliant, and where every 
sensual gratification was at command. The young men, after having 
swallowed a certain beverage, were placed in temples within the gar- 
dens; and there, while under the influence of intoxication, indulged to 
the utmost in their degrading passions, till such was their rapture, that 
at a word they would throw themselves from the sammit ofa tower, rush 
through flames, or strike a poniard in the heart of their dearest friend. 

Of those who have experienced the effects of the hashish in France, 
some have described their sensations in print. Amongst these is Theo- 
dore Gautier, one of the most distinguished writers of the day. He has, 
in the newspaper edited by Emile de Gerardin, “ La Presse,” given the 
following singular testimony of its singular influence :—*“ The Oriental- 
ists,” says he, “* have, in consequence of the interdiction ot wine, sought 
that species of excitement which the western nations derive from alcoholic 
drinks. The love of the ideal is s0 dear to man, that he attempts, so far 
as he can, to relax the ties which bind the body to the soul; and as the 
means of being in an ecstatic state are not in the power of all, one person 
drinks for gaiety, another smokes for forgetfulness, a third devours mo- 
mentary maduess—one under the form of wine, the other under that of 
tobacco and hashish ” He then proceeds to say that a few miuutes after 
swallowing some of the preparation, a sudden overwhelming sensation 
took poasession of him. It appeared to him that his body was dissolved, 
that he had become transparent. He clearly saw in his chest the hashish 
which he had swallowed, under the form of an emerald, from which a 
thousand little sparks issues. His eyelashes were lengthened out indefi- 
uitely, and rolled like threads of gold around ivory balls, which turned 
with an inconceivable rapidity. Arouad him were sparklings of precious 
stones of all colours, changes eternally produced, like the play of the 
kaleidoscope. He every now and then saw his friends who were round 
him disfigured—half men half plants, some with the wings of the ostrich, 
which they were constapvtly shaking. So strange were these, that he 
burst into fits of laughter, and to join in the apparent ridiculousness of 
the affair, he began throwing the cushions in the air, catching and turning 
them with the rapidity of an Indian juggler. One gentleman spoke to him 
in Italian, which the hashish transposed into Spanish. After afew mi- 
uutes he recovered his habitual calmness, without any bad eifect, without 
headache, and only astonished at what had passed. Half an hour had 
scarcely elapsed before he fell again under the influence of the drug. 

On this occasion the vision was more complicated aud more extraordi- 
nary. In the air there were millions of butterflies, coufusedly luminous, 
shaking their wings like fans. Gigantic flowers with chalices of crystal, 
large peonies upon beds of gold and silver, rose and surrounded him with 
the crackling sound that accompanies the explosionin the air of fireworks. 
His hearing acquired new power ; it was enormously developed. He 
heard the noise of colours. Green, red, biue, yellow sounds reached him 
in waves. A glass thrown down, the creaking ofa sofa, a word pronounc- 
ed low, vibrated and rolled within him like pealsof thunder. His own 
voice sounded so loud that he feared to speak; lest he should knock 
down the walls, or explode like a rocket. More than five hundred clocks 
struck the hour with fleeting, silvery voice; and every object touched 
gave a note like the harmonica or the Holian harp. He swam in an 
ocean of sound, where floated, like isles of light, some of the airs of “ Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor,” aud the “ Barber of Seville.’? Never did similar 
bliss overwhelm him with its waves: he was lost in a wildernes: of 
sweets ; he was not himself; he was relieved from consciousness, that 
feeling which always pervades the mind ; and for the first time he com- 
prehended what might be the state of existence of elementary beings, of 
angels, of souls separated from the body : all his system seemed infected 
with the fantastic colouring in which he was plunged. Sounds, perfume, 
light, reached him only by minute rays, in the midst of which he heard 
maguetic currents whistling along. According to his calculation, this 
state lasted three hundred years; for the sensations were so hurried and 
so numerous, One upon the other, that areal appreciation of time was im- 
possible. The paroxysm over, he was aware that it had lasted only a 
quarter oi an hour. 

A case, taken down in notes immediately after its occurrence, may be 
relied on as perfectly authentic, and as giving a notion of the varied na- 
ture of the influence of hashish. The individual, aware of its effects, not 
by experience, but by what he had heard, having swallowed some of 
the drug, sat down to the dinner-table; and beginning the dinner in a 
true French style, ate some oysters, and then suddenly burst into a loud 
fit of langhter, which soon ceased. He was calm again until the dessert 
was placed on the table, when he suddenly seized a large spoon, to de- 
fend himself against a preserve of fruits which he fancied was going to 
tigbt a duel with him, and then, with a shout of laughter, he rashed from 
the dining-room. He seated himself in the saloon at the pianoforte, and 
commenced an air, which was suddenly put a stop to by a horrible vision. 
The portrait of his brother, which hung over the instrument, became ani- 
mated, and presented him a three-pronged staff, terminated by three lan- 
teruns—one red, one green, and one white. This apparition returned fre- 
quently in the course of the evening. Whilst seated on the sofa, he ex- 
claimed suddenly, “ Why bind my limbs? I feel that [ become lead ! 
Oh, how heavy Lam!" He was taken by the hands te lift him, when he 
fell upon the ground upon his knees, as if about to pray. Being lifted up, 
a sudden change came over him. He took the shovel from the fireplace 
to dance the Polka; he imitated the voice aud the gestures of the actors 
he had lately seen. He fancied himself at the Opera; the people, the 
noise, the lights, elevated his spirits to their highest pitch. He gesticu- 
lated, made a thousand incoherent speeches, aud rushed into the next 
room, which was not lighted up. Something frightful then came over 
him: he fell into an immense well; it was unfathomable; he tried to lay 
hold of the stones that projected on the sides of the well, but they fell 
with him into the abyss. The sensation was painful, but of short dura- 
tion, and again the scene of the Opera appeared. He spoke of persons 
whom he had not seen for years; spoke of adinner at which he had been 
present five years before, although he was conscious that he was at home, 
and that all he theu saw had passed a long time before, yet he saw before 
him two persons whom he had then met. But a bliss that could not be 
described was the sight of an infantin asky of blue and silver, with white 
wigs bordered by roses; he smiled, and showed two beautiful teeth. 
He was surrounded by children with wings, and flying in a blue sky, but 
they were not equally lovely. These all rapidly vanished, after being a 
source of infinite delight; and suddenly the heshish called up the land of 
lanterns. There were people, houses, trees, formed of lanterns, in paral- 
lel rows ; these lanteras marched, danced, and jumped about; in the 
midst of them appeared the three lanterns which belonged to his broth- 
er’s fork. One brilliant light seemed superior to all; all this was evi- 
dently produced by a piece of coal in the fireplace, for when it was ex- 
tingutsted, the light disappeared with it. On drinking a glass of lemon. 
ade, the baths of the Seine rose up in view, where with difficulty he was 
saved from drowning. A thousand fantastic visions floated across the 
mind during the three hours of its influence, and there was a mixture of 
sensations such as are only felt in adream 

Scarcely two people feel the same effects from hashish. Upon some it 
scarcely acts at all; and there appears to be a power to resist within, 
which can at pleasure be called into force. It generally has a striking 
action upon females, sometimes producing a most extraordinary state of 
excitement; but there seems to be no indication by which the intensity 
of iis power can be anticipated. There is something very analogous to 
the state of dreaming throughout the whole progress of a paroxysm 
caused by it. A train of apparently unconnected ideas rush across the 
imagination, and in their transition are so rapid, that no chain that links 
them can be seized by investigation. 

The ordinary physical effects of hashish are the feeling ofa slight com- 
pression of the temporal bones and the upper parts of the head. The re- 
spiration is gentle ; the pulse is slightly accelerated ; a gentle heat, such 
as is felt on guing in winter into a warm bath of a temperature of about 
98 degrees, is felt all over the surface of the body ; there is some sense 
of weight about the fore partof the arms, and there is en occasional 
slight involuntary motion, as if to seek relief fromit. There are certain 
indefinable sensations of discomfort about the lower extremities ; they 
do not amount to much, butare sufficient to render the body uneasy. If 
the dose, however, have been too large, it is not uncommon for several 
disagreeable symptoms to show themselves. Flashes of heat seem to 
ascend to the head, and evena boiling sensation in the brain has been 
felt; a sensation which not unusally creates considerable alarm. Singing 
in the ears is complain -d of ; then comes on a state of anxiety, almost of 
anguish, with a seuse of constriction about the chest. Towards the epigas- 
trium most of the untoward symptoms are referred. The individual fancies 
that he hears the beating of his heart with unaccustomed loudness, but on 
placing the haud on the region of the heart, it will be ascertained that its 
action is perfectly normal. Throughout the whole period it is the nervous 
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system that is affected, no other part of the body being acted upon ; hash- 
ish thus materially ditfering from opium, whose power is marked upon 
the muscular and digestive system, retarding the action of the organs, and 
leaving them in a complete state of inaction. 

Under the influence of hashish, the ear lends itself more to the illusion 
than any othersense. It has been observed by those who devote their 
attention to the aberrations of intellect, that hallucinations of hearing are 
much more frequent than those of the eye er the other senses : for one 
diseased person who sees visions, there are three that are deceived b 
the ear; und the more intellectual are the mure generally the prey to this 
affection. Lutherheld long conversations with a demon, and ‘lasso ‘with 
anangel. The hashish gives to this sense an extreme delicacy and sus- 
ceptibility : it is felt within the whole system ; the sound seems to reach 
the heart; it vibrates in the chest, and gradually awakens remembrauces 
and associations of ideas, and imparts a feeling of increased sensibility. 
There is a species of ecstasy, a state of exaltation produced, that defies 
allexplanation. The sight is seldom so much affected; there is rarely 
anything in the shape of a vision conjured up, but objects that are pres- 
ent are coveyed to the brain ina false view. Sometimes the face of a 
friend is multiplied, or an object of no strikisg character is converted in- 
to a beautifal figure—is metamorphosed in a thousand different forms : 
thus an old servautof seventy-one years of age, in spite of his wrinkles 
and gray hair, appeared before Dr. Moreau in the form of a lovely girl 
adorued with athousaud graces; a glass of lemonade in the hands of a 
friend became a uteusil full of burning charcoal ; a hat and acoat placed 
upona table were transformed into a rickety little dwarf, having the 
characteristic appearance of one of those hideous persons formerly em- 
ployed to amuse the great, but not possessing the symmetry either of 
Sir Jeffry Hudson or our inimitable Tom Thumb ; the touch is occasion. 
ally modified, sometimes being endowed with a high degree of sensibil- 
ity. The most singular hallucinations were those produced by the hash- 
ish in some cases of plague, in which it was employed to alleviate suffer- 
ing by Dr. Auber : a young artist imagined his body endowed with such 
elasticity, that he funcied that he could enter intoa bottle and remain 
there at his ease ; one individual fancied that he had become the piston 
of a steam-engine ; another felt himself growing into a balloon, ready te 
float upon the air. Some of the young Europeans at Cairo, on their way 
home after a feast of hashish, thought that the dark and dismal streets of 
the city had been illuminated; they persuaded each other that there was 
a magnificent fete going on, that the balconies of the houses were filled 
with crowds dressed in gala habits, and making loud noises, there being 
no real foundation for the supposition beyond the return home of some 
persons attended by Arabs carrying coloured lanterns. 

Three persons had formed a party to try the hashish—an architect, who 
had travelled in Egypt and Nubia, Dr Aubert Roche, and Dr Moreau. At 
first the latter gent!eman thought that his companions were less influenced 
by the drug than himself; then, as the effect increased upon him, he fan- 
cied that the person who had brought bim the dose had given him some of 
more active quality. This be thought to himself was an imprudence, and 
then he involuntarily reflected that he might be poisoned ; the idea became 
tixed ; he called out loudly to Dr Roche—* You are an assassiu ; you have 
Pp isoned me!” This was received with shouts of laughter, and his lamenta- 
tious excited mirth. He struggled for some time aguinst the thought; but 
the greater his efforts were, the more completely did it overcome him, till 
at last it took full possession of his mind : then a new illusion, the conse- 
quence of the first, drove all other thoughts from him. The extravagant 
coaviction was uppermost that he was dead ; that he was upon the point 
of being buried ; his soul had left his body : t a few minttes he had gone 
throught all the stages ofdelirium. These fixed ideas and erroneous con- 
victious are apt to be produced; but they are very evanescent, they last 
but a few seconds : itis only when there 1s any actual physical disorder 
that they remain for any length of time. The ordinary effect of this mar- 
vellous drag, however, is an ideal existence, so delicious that there is no 
wish to shake it off. The Orientalist, when he indulges in it, retires into 
the depths of the harem; no one is then admitted whocannot contribute to 
his enjoyment. He surrounds himself with the almehs or dancing-girls, 
whe perform their graceful evolutious before him to the sound of music ; 
gradually a new condition of the brain allows a series of illusious, arising 
from the external senses, to present themselves. Everything wears a fan- 
tastic garb. The mind is overpowered by the brilliancy of gorgeous vi- 
sions ; discrimination, comparison, reason, yield up their throne to dreams 
and phantoms which exhilarate and delight. The mind tries to under- 
stand what is the cause of the new delight, but it isin vain. It seems to 
know that there is no reality. The positive senation of universal content- 
ment is the marked feature of the state: it pervades every fibre, and 
leaves nothing to desire. The narrative of the monarch, so admirably told 
in the ¢ Spectator,’ who, though plunging his head for am instant only in 
water, lived during that short time several years in another existence, 
and went through numerous vicissitudes, seems realized. On one occa- 
sion, when Dr. Moreau, previously to his going into the Opera-house, had 
taken his accustomed dose, he fancied that he was nearly three hours pas- 
sing through the lobby before reaching to the boxes. This phenomenon 
attends, equally, upon opium eating: centuries, seem to elapse, during 
which long trains of visions stalk in endless line before the sight. Mr 
De Quincey has furnished us, in his ‘Confessions of an Opium-Eater,’ with 
some most singular illustrations of this fact. 

[t is not with impuuity that the brain becomes disordered with fre- 
quent indulgence in the delicious poison; at last it becomes weakened, 
and incapable of separating the true from the false; the intoxication too 
frequently repeated leads to an occasional state of delirium, but this is 
manifested in a manner almost as singular as the effects just narrated. 
It must be remarked that, during the dream of joy, there is a conscious- 
ness that all is illusion; there is at no period a belief that any thing that 
dances before the senses, or plays upon the imagination, is real; and 
when the mind returns to its wonted state it acknowledges its illusions, 
and only wonders at the marvels that have been excited. But after these 
fantasies have too frequently presented themselves, there arises a perma- 
nent morbidity of mind, having for its manifestation a fixed idea—that of 
seeing beings belonging to an invisible world under various shapes. The 
Orientalists, and more especially the Arabians and the people of Egypt, 
believe, as is well known, in the existence of ginn or genii, a class of 
spirits forming an intermediate link between angels and man. There 
are in Egypt many persons who firmly believe that they have seen! and 
held intercourse with these beings, nor can any attempt at reasoning per- 
suade them that they have been deceived. The eaters of hashish are 
subject to such hallucinations. When Dr. Moreau was in Egypt, the 
dragoman, who was a man of superior sense, having been selected by 
Champollion as his interpreter, the captain of the vessel in which he 
went up the Nile and several of the sailors had seen genii. The captam 
had seen one under the form of a sheep, that had lost itself, aud bleating 
very loudly; he took him home with the intention of shearing him, and 
making the wool into a garment, and then eating him, when suddenly he 
rose up in the form of a man to the height of twenty feet, and with a 
voice of thunder spoke to him, telling him he was a genius, and then dis- 
appeared. His dragoman met an ass in the neighbourhood of Cairo that 
he wished to lay hold of; it ran with the speed of lightning, announcing 
itself a genius with loud shouts of laughter. On another occasion he ha 
been at the funeral of two holy men, Santons. He saw and others saw 
very clearly with him, the coffins of the deceased lift themselves 1" the 
air, and place themselves on the height of Mokatam, a mountain near 
Cairo, in the mausuleam which had been destined for their reception. 
The individuals of whom Dr. Moreau speaks passed three morths in his 
service, during which they were in the complete possession of = 
senses; but such was the state to which they were reduced he me 
that they would upon any trifling occurrence be affected with t . : a 
sions, and neither ridicule nor reasoning could shake their belief. The 
limited use of the hashish in France has as yet led to ne derangement of 
this kind; but the knowledge that such consequences, result from it is of 
the greatest importance, as it acts as a check to an indulgence in that 
which would soon become avice. It may be emphatically said that none 
of nature's laws can be violated with impunity, nor can that reason 
which renders man pre-eminent be misapplied without a punishment. 





THE YOUNG QUEEN AND HER LOVERS. 
A LEGEND OF OLD SPAIN, 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 

ose romauces, whose name, like that of her 
plays and ballads, may truly be termed “ legion,” to say nothing of the 
lavish chronicles of her kings—se abounding in that most chivalrous and 
pugnacious of all European lands—we occasionally meet with a story 
which, while it strikes the fancy, lays claim to much of the interest as 
well as the tone of gravity belonging to a narrative of real events. One 
or two of the incidents, likewise, seem to bear s9 curiously upon the 
more modern young “ Andromacke’’—the fight of princely men for the 
honour of a Spanish sovereign’s hand—that we are compelled to give it 
royal precedency in our new invasion of the great storehouse of novel 
adventures and most wild national exploits. 

Be it known, then, agreeably to the ingenious, if not altogether vera- 
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1848, 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND POLITICAL SERVICES OF THE 
LATE CHARLES BULLER, Esgq., M. P. 

It is not often that in the daily records of mortality which mark in 
these columns the ever-ebbing tide of human life, we have to announce 
an event more painful to a large circle of friends, or one more to me Oe 
gretted by this nation, than the death of Mr. Charles Baller, late member 
of Parliament for the borough of Liskeard and Commissioner of the Poor 
Laws. Even amidst the dark and portentous occurrences of the sewed 
year, such a loss will be universally felt, for the failure of the highest 
promise at the moment when the steep ascent has been already climbed, 
and the successful performance of manly duty has just crowned the as- 
pirations of youth, costs the world a pang beyond the death of those who 
sink in the fulness of years or the maturity of renown. 

Mr. Buller had scarcely completed his 41st year, but from an early age 
he had given promise of more than ordinary abilities. At Harrow he 
already showed that beneath the abuadant gaiety of the boy lay the en- 
ergy of a powerful understanding, and he left school with the highest 
houours. At Cambridge bis mind was directed to the studies appropriate 
to a political career more than to the peculiar accomplishments of the 
University ; and at 23 he entered l’srliament on the eve of the Reform 
Bill for the borough of West Looe, which belonged to his family. His 

arty was, however, then and for life the party of the people. He voted 
fer the bill, lost his borough, and was subsequently returned for Liskeard 
—a scat which he retained ti!l the moment of bis death. 

The carlier days of his Parliamentary life were those when a contest 
of great importance to the nation was goiug on amongst the supporters 
ead aonbors of the Government, between the principle of finality aud 
that of progressive reform. The sympathy of Mr. Buller was uot warm- 
ly excited ty the character of the politics of Lord John Russell, and he 
ranged himself amongst the firmest friends and adherents of Lord Dar. 
ham. The leading members of the Whig party of that day had failed to 
discover what administrative powers lay disguised beueath a wit which 
every one admired, and they mistook the absence of strong party feelings 
for the absence of vigorous convictions and steadfast principles. Lord 
Durham had formed a more just appreciation of Mr. Buller’s talents, and 
at once appointed the young member for Liskeard secretary to the Go- 
vernment of Canada. When that colonial administration came to am ab- 
rupt termination, the country learned with surprise that the masterly re- 
port which bore the name of the Governor-General, and which will be 
remembered as one of the ablest and most effective state papers of this 
age, was the production of Mr. Buller’s pen. F 

From that time forward Mr. Buller’s attentioa was directed with es- 
pecial industry to the state of the British colonies and to emigration. The 
most considerable experiment in independent colonization which had 
been made by Englishmen since the reign of Elizabeth was the enter- 
prise of the New Zealand Company, and although the result of that un- 
dertaking fell far short of the hopes of its promoters, it relaxed nothing of 
Mr. Buller’s zeal to direct the energy, capital, and population of these 
islands to their natural outlet in the foreigu dependencies of the empire. 
These subjects occupied his attention during the whole period of Sir R. 
Peel's government, more than the mere contest of party ; but he had gra- 
dually obtained the ear of the House of Commons; the playfulness of hia 
manner had become not the mask but the ornament of his political talents; 
and the attachment universally felt fur the man had ripened into confi- 
dence in the judginent and courage of the statesman. 

On the formation of the Whig Cabinet of 1846 it was generally antici- 
pated that Mr, Buller would be raised to office in the department for 
which his knowledge of cuionial subjects singularty fitted him; and it was 
with surprise that the public learned his appointment to the sinecure 
office of Judge Advocate General, which afforded no opportunities for 
the display of his remarkable Parliamentary talents. Mr. Buller declined 
with genuiue modesty the rauk of Privy Councillor, which is commonly 
gee to the Judge Advocate, saying that he had not yet deserved it. In 
e6s than two years, however, he voluatarily exchanged this office, which 
is one of the least laboriows and easy postsin the Administration, for one. 
burdened with great labour, and surrounded by perils. The Poor Law 
Commission had sunk under public obloquy ; the existence of the New 
Poor Law wasitself shaken; when Mr. Buller, at the direct sacrifice of 
his own convenience and of a portion of his income, consented to assume 
the duties of sole Poor Law Commissioner. To speak of success in such 
a position would be almost unmeaning; the very nature of an office which 
seeks to absorb into itself the various and complicated functions of every 
class of society, and to bind down the wants and sympathies of human 
nature with the iron formula of a cold and heartless economy, precludes 
the possibility of such a consummation: it is, nevertheless, but due to Mr. 
Buller to say, that, compared with the long triumvirate of his predeces- 
aors, his own brief reign was one of peace and good will; and that, 
guided rather by the dictates of his own good heart than by the maxims 
of the law which he was called upon to administer, he was animated by 
a warm and affectionate desire to alleviate the sufferings and improve the 
condition of the poor. 

These subjects, however engrossing, did not absorb his whole atteution, 
for whilst he left no duties of his station unperformed, he sedulously pur- 
sued the studies and the relations which befit the largest objects of an 
English statesman. In the alfairs of foreign nations, especially in those 
which are struggling for the establishment of constitutional liberty, he 
took a strong and enlightened interest, und one of the last subjects which 
had occupied his thoughts was a comprehensive scheme for the improve- 
ment of the condition of Ireland. These and ail the other pursuits of his 
amiable and accomplished life have been abruptly ended. Anattack of 
Fg fever supervened after surgical treatmeut, and after a very short 
illness Mr. Buller expired. It is scarcely within our province to com- 
memorate the private and personal qualities of this lamented gentleman, 
and if we advert to his character in this place it is because we esteem 
his death to be a public as well as social loss. But those only who en- 
joyed the charm of his perscnal intercourse can describe the brilliancy, 
of fancy whieh shone inall the caprices of his wit, or the tenderness of a 
nature which never allowed that wit to inflicta wound With nothing of 
the cant of patriotism, and little of the creed of party, he lived in single- 
nese of devotion to the public good. His name will be remembered 
amongst those who have been finely called 

” The inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” 
aud if from his untimely end he leave no eonspicuous monument of his 
pablic labours, the greater is the loss to England, which is deprived of 
one who, like Canning or Francis Horner, is enrolled among the hon- 
ourable and the good, more even for what he was than for what he perfor- 
med.— Times, Now. 30. 


ainsiilihicetiiais 
THE SEA SERPENT, 
We mentioned last week that Captain M’Quhao of H. M. 8. Dedalus 
had replied to Professor Owen. His comments are as follows -— 


‘* Professor Owen correctly states that I “ evidently saw a large creature 
moving mer through the water very diilerent from anything I had be- 
fore witnessed, neither a whale, a grampus, a great shark, an alligator, 
nor any other of the larger surface-swimming creatures fallen in with in 
ordinary voyages."" [ now assert—neither was it a common seal nor a 
sea elephant, its great length and its totally differing physiognomy pre- 
cluding yd porn J of its being a “ Phoca” of any species. The head 
was fat, aud not a “ capacious vaulted cranium ;” nor had it “a stiff in- 
flexible trunk” —a conclusion to which Professor Owen has jumped, 
most certainiy not justified by the simple statement, that no “ portion of 
the 60 feet seen by us was used in propelling it through the water, either 
by vertical or horizontal undulation.” 

It is also assumed that the “calculation of the length was made under 

& strong preconception of the nature of the beast;” another conclusion 
quite the contrary to the fact. It was not until after the great length 
was developed by its nearest approach to the ship, and until after that 
—= impertant point had been duly considered and debated, as well as 
such could be in the brief space of time allowed for so doing, that it was 
pomavease to bea serpent by ull who saw it, and who are too well ac- 
pe pag - Judge of lengths and breadths of objects in the sea to mis- 

oa = anenene and actual living body, coolly and dispassionately 

p per Baty , at 80 short a distance too, fur the “ eddy caused by the ac- 
| oF sie Ceeper ltimersed fing and tail of a rapidly moving gigantic 
seal raising its head above the surface of the water,” as Professor Owen 
unagines, 1n yuest of its lost icebers. 
The creative powers of the h 
occasion they were not called i 
ing, throughout, to furnish em 


uman mind may be very limited. On this 
— requisifion, my purpose and desire be- 
‘ neut naturalists, such as the learned Pro- 
a a — gi facts, and not with exaggerated representations, nor 
on seg ‘cea het ne proceed trom optical illusion, and I beg 
a a old Pon opp an having clothed his sea serpent with a 
—. a mare enagents the idea of ornamenting the cre ature seen 
agi a4 with a similar appendage, for the simple reason that I 
, Hever scen his accounts, or even heard of his sea serpent, until my 
bey in ee Some other solution must therefore be found for the 
es — between ue in that particular in order to 








She Albion. 





Finally, I deny the existence of excitement or the possibility of optical 
illusion. I adhere to the statements ae te form. colour, and dimensions, 
contained in my official report to the Admiralty, aud [ leave them as data 
whereupon the learned and scientific may exercise the “ pleasures of im- 
agination” until some more fortunate opportunity shall occur of making 
a closer acquaintance with the “ great unknown’’—in the present instance 
most assuredly no ghost.” 

ee 


THE CHARGE AGAINST GENERAL CAVAIGNAC 
IX THR FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, ON SATURDAY, NOY. 25. 


An episode of a personal character this week has enhanced the un- 
flagging interest which the approaching electoral struggle for the Presi- 
dency excites, and has graced with a glorious triumph the man whose 
honourable ambition to become the first President of that Republic, 
whose infancy he has so ably rescued from destruction, it was intended 
to defeat. 

We announced last week, that a charge, founded solely in envy and 
hatred, which had been some months ago whispered about against Gene- 
ral Cavaignac, had been recently revived tor election paren and that 
General Cavaignac having resolved on rescuing himself from the imputed 
guilt, Saturday last was fixed by the National Assembly for the purpose 
of hearing the charges specifically adduced, together with General Ca- 
vaignac’s explanations. ‘The accusation was one of the blackest dye, 
namely, that General Cavaignac (then Minister of War) had purposely 
refrained from taking promptly the requisite measures to suppress at once 
the insurrection of June on its tirst breaking out, aud had designedly al- 
lowed it to assume its formidable height in order that he might have the 
greater merit of putting it down ; and make his success a pretext fur 
seizing on the Dictato rship, at the expense of the Executive Government 
the inefliciency of which he expected would have been made mauifest 
and their deposition from office ensured by their seeming inability to deal 
with the evil which he had mastered ; also, that he, then a subordinate 
functionary, had disobeyed the orders of the Executive, that he might 
the better accomplish bis base design, quite reckless of the bloodshed and 
massacre resulting from it. The quarrel was thas quite a domestic one 
among the “ Pare Republicans” themselves, and it originated in this way. 
M. Barthélémy St. Hilaire, who was secretary to the Executive Govern- 
ment, is engaged in writing a history of the Revolution of February, in 
which the insurrection of June occupies an important chapter. This 
chapter, which has been written for the last two months, was recently 
communicated to seven or eight members of the National Assembly, and 
one of them brought the nature of the document tothe knowledge of 
General Cavaignac, who determined at once to bring the subject before 
the National Assembly. Accordingly, on Saturday last, theday previvusly 
fixed for the purpose, he entered the tribune, and inquired of his adver- 
saries (MM. Garnier Pagés, Paguerre, aud Duclere, who were under- 
stoed to be part authors in the paper in question) if they had spoken, 
written, or communicated anything that could have served as the founda- 
tions of these attacks to which he had been subjected ; and, to prevent 
their escaping from these questions, he put the additional oue of—whether 
they had thought anything in conformity with such attacks? M. Bar- 
thélemy St. Hilaire at once declared that he and his colleagues had no re- 
lation, direct or indirect, with any newspaper, and had communicated 
nothing. He then told the fact as to his having drawn up the paper men- 
tioned as a chapter of his intended history ; and that, as he did not wish 
passion to bearupon the question, he would read that fragment to the 
Assembly. The document embraced in the main three charges, under the 
following heads:—The number of troops forming the garrison of Paris at 
the period of the June insurrection; the plan for the hp of that 
insurrection adopted by General Cavaignac ; and the political conduct of 
General Cavaignac to the Executive Commission while in office as a 
member of the Government, and afterwards. 

With respect to the first, M. St. Hilaire declared that the Executive 
Government had given orders and pressed most urgently on General Ca- 
vaignac the necessity of having at least 45,000 regular troops, as a garri- 
son, in Paris ; but that, when the General was consulted by the Govern- 
ment on the subject, after the 27th of May, hedeclared that he had 10,000 
regular troops in Paris, which was canetly the number brought in by M. 
Arago as far back as the 20th of April, and that they could never ascertain 
between that time and the 23rd of June how many additional regiments 
General Cavaignac had brought into the capital, or if he had brought any: 
but that, when General Lamoriciére was interrogated on the subject on 
the 11thof July, his answer was that “ too great a display of military 
force at that period would have raised a general clamour against the Go- 
vernment,” an answer which showed two things—lfirst, that the orders 
given by the Government had not been executed ; and secondly, that it 
was intentionally they had not been executed. In answer to this charge 
General Cavaignac read a series of orders given by him as Minister of 
War, and the object of which was to maintain in Puris a force of sixteen 
regiments of the line, of effective men; and he showed, by the military 
retnrng, that on the 21st of June the number of troops in Paris was nearly 
25,000 men, besides 4000 in the suburbs, which, with the Garde Mobile 
and the Republican Guard, amounted to an effective force of between 
43,000 and 44,000 men. 

With respect to the second charge, namely, that of having allowed the 
barricades to be formed without opposition, in order that he might have 
the opportunity of destroying the whole of the insurgents at one blow, 
General Cavaignac stated that he had previously declared such to have 
been his intention, and that the subject was discussed and agreed to in a 
Council of Ministers. He further declared that he hid intimated his 
plan to Generals Lamoriciére, Bedeau, and Foucher, who approved of it. 
This plan consisted in fighting the insurgents in a pitched battle, and en 
régle; in concentrating all the troops on certain poiats, which he had pre- 
viously determined to occupy; of allowing the insurgents to take quiet 
possession of all the points which they chose; and of afterwards, by a 
continued system of simultaneous attacks, beating the insurgents from 
their defences in “a rational manner.” The third charge of hostility and 
ingratitude to the Executive Commission, of which he was himself the 
minister, was rebutted with equal success by the General. The wailings 
of M. Garnier Pagés on this score, and the reproaches he threw out 
against the General’s ingratitude to that Government which had made him 
{rom a mere Major-General successively Governor of Algiers, Minister of 
War, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and supreme head of the Go. 
vernment itself, only excited laughter. The inferential charge founded 
upon those, that he had made the insurrection subservient to his own 
ambitious projects, of course fell to the ground, and the refutation was 
complete. 

The first speech of General Cavaignac, in reply to M. Barthélémy St. 
Hilaire, occupied no less than three hours in the delivery, and made a 
great impression on the Assembly. In the opinion of many persons pre- 
sent, who were not prejudiced in favour of either party, his defence 
against the attacks to which he hud been exposed was a triumphant one. 
The talent which he displayed, and the eloquence with which, for three 
long hours, he defended himself in an encounter which would have tested 
the powers of a man much more familiar with the tribune than he is, 
surprised every one; and he will henceforth hold his place in the Assem- 
bly, not only as a successful soldier, but as astatesman capable of makin 
his way by the force of his mind. In the course of the day Genera 
Cavaignac spoke five times: first, in putting the interpellations ; second- 
ly, in reply to M. Barthelémy St. Hilaire; and subsequently, in reply to 
a second speech from M. Barthélémy St. Hilaire ; and also in reply to 
MM. Garnier Pagés and Ledru-Rollin. In his last speech, General 
Cavaignac, having been violently interrupted by the members of the 
Mountain, seized upon that circumstance to repudiate in energetic terms 
all connexion with that party and with M. Ledru-Rollin. =~ 

M. de Lamartine was in the Assembly, but did not speak. 

The proceedings on this occasion were, with the exception of those 
which ended in the flight of MM. Caussidiére and Louis Blanc, the long- 
est on the records of the French Legislature. They commenced at one 
o’clock in the day, and did not close till half-past eleven o’clock at night. 
At that hour, M. Dupont (de l’Eure) mounted the tribune, and after a 
very short speech, in which he expressed the profound affliction which 
he felt at the motives which necessitated that discussion, he implored the 
Assembly to put an end to those divisions, which evidently could not 
have but an injurious effect on the Republic. He then declared that the 
explanations given by the President of the Council were so clear, and 
imprinted with such « character of loyalty, that they could not do other- 
= than carry conviction of their trath to the minds of every one, as 
dl oo done to his. (This declaration was received with loud eries of 

Js true, it is true,” from all sides.) He concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing resolution, which, he said, he brought forward in the full sincerity 
of his conscience :—*“ The National Assembly, persisting in its decree of 
the 28th of June, 1848, which was in these words—‘ General Cavaienac 
President of the Executive Power, has well merited of the country’— 
passes to the order of the day.”” Upon this motion tho )ionse at once di- 
vided, whea the following was the result:—Number of voters, 537; ab- 
solute majority, 269. For the motion, 503; against it 31; majority, 472. 
—London weekly paper. 
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l’Eure, and consequently in favour of General Cavaignac, were M. Fran- 
cois Arago, member of the Executive Commission ; MM. Carnot, Flocon, 
and Trelat, Ministers under the Executive Commission ; General Chan- 

arnier, and MM. de Remusat, de Tocqueville, de Mornay, de Tracy, de 

arochejayuelein, de Falloux, &c. The thirty four who voted against 
the resolution, consisted almost exclusively of the most exalted portions 
ot the Mountain and Socialist parties ; who were, however, joined on this 
occasion by M. Victor Hugo, General Baraguay d’Hilliers. president of 
the club of the Rue de Poictiers, and by M. Lucien Murat. The other 
members of the Bonapart family abstained from voting, as did MM. Thiers, 
Odillon Barrott, Molé, Dupin, Montalembert, Leon de Malleville, Jules 
Favre, Berryer, Lammennais, Ledru Rollin, Garnier Pagés, Barthélémy 
St. Hilaire, Leon Faucher, and, of course, General Cavaignac. 


On the issue of this debate, and its probable effect upon the election, 
the Z'imes of Nov. 28 has the following Article. 


The debate in the French Assembly en the cenduct pursued by General 
Cavaignae during the insurrection of June has not only terminated ina 
reiterated vote of public confidence carried by an overwhelming majority, 
but it has dispelled the obscurity which hung over those Scesesable 
events, and it has placed the political ability, the military prudence and 
the personal integrity of General Gavaignac on higher ground than they 
occupied before. [lis frieuds as well as his enemies were disposed to 
question the expediency of this discussion, in which he was supposed to 
have yielded to the impulse of anger rather than to the counsels of pru- 
dence. But the resalt must have surpassed the most sanguine anticipa- 
tionsof his adherents. He, an untried man in the lists of Parliamen 
debate, sustained with singular lucidity and force the whole attention of 
that vast Assembly in a speech of three hours’ duration. His manner was 
calm and studiously courteous to bis assailants; and it was only the 
energetic simplicity with which he clinched each successive point of his 
defence that proved how deep an interest he felt bimself to have in the 
issue of that day. Whilst his principal competitor has shrouded himself 
in silence and intrigue, Cavaignae has come forward in the face of day to 
do battle with calumny and injustice. The experiment was a daring one, 
but its success seems, as far as the Assembly is concerned, to be undoubt- 
ed, and he has shown that in aspiring to the highest honours of the State, 
his eloquence and his address in political debate are not unworthy of his 
courage inthe field and his integrity as a man. 

The charge against General Cavaignac which his opponents have press- 
ed with intense and immoderate activity, and which certainly lad suff- 
cient weight to detach trom him many of those honourable Republicans 
like M. Barthélémy de St. Hilaire, whom we might expect to have 
classed amongst his friends. is of no recent date, and it ought to have 
been dealt with when the report of the Commission on the insurrections 
of May and June was made public. That report certainly failed to show 
what conduct General Cavaignac, as Minister of War under the Executive 
Commissions, had pursued at the commencement of the last formidable 
insurrection. Several members of the Government, in particular Garnier 
Pagés, Marie, and Lamartine, deposed to the fact that, on the 22d of June, 
the orders for troops sent to the Minister of War were not obeyed ; con- 
siderable doubt had been raised as to the actual amount of troops in 
Paris; and it has been contended that more prompt measures would 
have avoided the alarming and protracted contest which afterwards 
ensued, 

The inference drawn from these allegations by General Cavaignac’s 
enemies is that he designedly allowed the insurrection to become formi- 
dable, for the purpose of overthrowing the existing Executive, and caus- 
ing himself to be invested with the supreme authority in the place of 
those he was bound to serve. A more execrable crime certainly never 
was imputed to a public man; if it were true, General Cavaignac would 
have combined the deepest perfidy towards his colleagues and the State 
with the most scandalous indifference to the horrorsof a conflict of barba- 
rians which for five days made the streets of Paris run with blood, and 
has since consigned thousauds of misguided wretches to captivity, exile, 
and death, and all this would have been contrived with the basest views 
of personal aggrandizemeut and military ambition. In this country pub- 
lic opinion would be most averse to putting so vile aud monstreus a con- 
struction on the public actions or private motives of any man, especiall 
if he were one whose conduct had in all other respects been marked wit 
extreme probity, disinterestedness, and manly courage. ‘here is some- 
thing low and degrading in the propagation of such charges, and an hon- 
est mind repels them with disgust unless they are enforced by imperative 
proof. In France, however, the sense of calumny is less delicate, 
men are apt to judge each other by their own corruption: it may be re- 
membered that very early in General Cavaignac’s career we remarked 


| that if he continued to be virtuous, the thing most likely to fail him was 


the esteem ofa people which has ceased to recognize or to believe in pub- 
lic virtue. Hence these accusations have been multiplied with diabolical 
activity. The adventurers who are speculating on the success of the 
Bonaparte trick, for we can give it no higher name, have scattered a mil- 
lion copies of their lie over the breadth of the land; and those even who 
have disdained to befriend the pitiful claimsof Louis Napoleon have never- 
theless aided his cause by withdrawing their support from his sole antago- 
nist. 

The substance of these attacks, however, as far as they rest upon any 
evidence at all, only shows that he ditfered from the civil members of the 
Government in his military judgment of the course to be pursued. They 
ordered him to disperse his troops, to send out patrols, and to attack the 
barricades piecemeal ; he persisted in concentrating his forces, and fight- 
ing this great battle (for such it ae on the plan he had conceived, and 
which had been approved by his military friends. That plan succeeded, 
and the only reproach to which it seems to be open is, that it consulted 
the honour and safety of the troops rather more than the immediate paci- 
fication of the civil tumult; but thatis a venial errorin a General, a 80 
the Assembly appears to have judged it. On the minor points, relating 
to the inadequacy of the os tan of Paris and the want of ammanition, no- 
thing could be more conclusive than the evidence produced from the offi- 
cial records of the War-office. It was demonstrated that troops had been 
brought to Paris quite as rapidly as they could be lodged; that the actual 
force of the garrison in the capital and the vicinity was 29,200 men; and 
that the transport of ammuuition from Vincennes was conducted through 
great difficulties with extreme forethought and skill. Upon the whole, 
the impression we derive from the debate is that General Cavaignac’s de- 
fence is complete, and that the mode in wich he conducted it considera- 
bly raises the estimate formed of his abilities. 

it remains to be seen what effect this remarkable display of his person- 
al merits will have upon the approaching election. 1t cannot be forgot- 
ten that this very debate has opened an impassable breach between him 
and a large section of even the moderate Republicans, and that the whole 
tenour of his opinions and his conduct has been one of open detiance and 
hostility to the ultra-Democrats of every shade and hue. He boasted, 
not without reason, in the Chamber that the angry murmurs of the Moun- 
tain would do him incalculably less injury in the country than their ap- 
plause. He has, therefore, broken with the extreme Republicans; and 
the more moderate party to which M. Garnier Pagés and Barthélémy St. 
Hilaire belong, have broken with him. His own positive adherents are 
reduced to the section of the National, already rendered sufficiently un- 
popular by the dignities they have assumed and abused, and to the section 
of honourable Liberals who have seriously enlisted in the service of the 
Republic. But these sections are probably the smallest political aivisions 
in the country. They are outnumbered by the bulk of the moderate par- 
ty and the whole peasantry of France, who seem resolved at any cost to 
efface the humiliation of last February, even by the spurious dignity of a 
Bonaparte; they are outnumbered by the ultra Republicans of eve 
shade; they canuot evea reckon on the voles of teir own army, which 
serves one Government and intends to vote for another, because Marshal 
Bugeaud, who is the natural candidate of the army, has openly transfer- 
red his interest to Prince Louis. The citizens of France who are pre- 
pared to go to the poll to affirm by their votes that they are for the Re- 
public, and for the man best fitted to perpetuate and consolidate that form 
of government, are few and feeble; partly from hostility to the Republic, 
and partly from jealousy of Cavaignac. The result of the election will, 
therefore, be negative rather than positive, and by the admission of the 
friends of the General his best chance of success lies in the influence of 
the administrative authorities and of the chureh. Faithful to those de 
structive habits which sixty years of revolutions have superinduced on the 
political character of the French people, the electors of France and, per- 
haps, ne incousiderable portiou of the National Assembly, are more anx- 
ious to destroy what exists than to determiue what is to exist hereafter. 
The nation will, ere long, discover that the quadrennial election of @ 
ruler, which seems in theory the simplest act in the world, is in practice 
one of the most difficult. The great will be so much feared, and the good 
so much hated, that in the common run of such popular elections it will 
be found easier to agree in the choice of a secoud-rate competitor than in 
the nomination of the most eminent candidate, for mediocrity may swell 
her coalition with all the enemies of genius. We do not therefore infer 
that the success which General Cavaignac’s speech has obtained in the 
Assembly and in Paris wi!! give him an immediate or certain advantage 
in the election. But he has removed the only tinge of obscurity which 





Among those who voted in favour of the motion of M. Dapont de 


clouded the distinct uprightness of his career and he has obtained a 
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large amount of that applause which is so apt to govern the resolutions of 
a popular constituency. 

The following also, written in Paris by a correspondent of the London 
Herald, on the Monday following the debates, is very interesting. 

It may be taken as conclusive proof of the powerful effect produced 
by General Cavaignac’s vindication of his conduct in the June insurrec 
tion, that the journals of this paren. obliged as they are to handle the 
subject, are dull even to stupidity. It would hardly be possible to select 
from amongst them all a passage up to the mark of such an occasion. One 
and a!l abandon the ground as utterly untenable which it was M. St. 
Hilaire’s object to establish, or his pamphlet read at the tribune was 
worth nothing, that General Cavaignac was party to a parliamentary plot 
for upsetting the Executive Commission, and that in conformity with this 
desiga he connived at the insurrection. This odious charge is now aban- 
doned; but the unvanquished schoolmasters who can arguo still are very 
deep and awfully profound on the sabjectof strategy. Geueral Cavaiz- 
nac, who hitherto was talked of as a man of few words, and that uot be- 
eause he looked on words as thiugs not lightly to be thrown away, but 
because his laconism was the sterile represeatative of poverty of ideas, is 
now told that he inissed his profession, and that his proper caliing is the 
bar. Que journal actually pays him the damaging compliment of saying 
seriously that he would have made the first advocate of the day; butas a 
good advocate might not be so good a general, the critics, lay and clerical 
—for there are clerical amongst theni—assure General Cavaignac that he 
won his battle in Juueon false principles. The Constitutionnel, that sets 
up for special military knowledge, is quite sure that never was there au 
instance before of a geucral having 60 happily blundered his way to vic- 
tory ; but that which makes the bluuder more remackable is, that it was 
executed with such insufficieat meaus. Pray, mark the inconsistency of 
our great military critics. The Constitufionned sets down as proof cf the 
wantof foresight of the Executive Commission and of General Cavaiguac, 
the insufficiency of the garrison in presence of 50,000 insurgents; yet 
with such insufficient means the battle was won, and won by four days’ 
protracted blundering. Now a general may blunder a happy coup de main 
—but it is against common seuse and experieuce to say, that protracted 
operations on false priuciples could lead to a successful result. 

The remarks of the papers present 3 mass of inconsistency aud confusion. 

Oue says that barricades ought to have been sa a by patrols— 
another declares that there was guilt aad criminality in the insufficiency 
of the means provided. When you tura to General Cavaignac’s own ex- 

lanatiou, the isolated charges are bleuded into a happy explanation. He 

ad not sufficient meaus to prevent barricades being made, but he had 
quite sufficient fur putting f a the insurrection upon scientific princi- 
ples. There is another poiut about which there is some skilful perver- 
sion. It is pretended that Geueral Cavaiguac has laid it down as a prin- 
ciple that there ought to be no effurts made to prevent the erection of 
barricades, but that they ought to be allowed to be made for the pleas- 
ure of afterwards knocking them down. Now, the fact is, that the 
geueral is too practical a man to allow himself to be involved iu the pe- 
dautic folly of abstract discussions. He spoke with a view to the special 
circumstances of June, aud of none other. He kuew beforehand, and so 
did General Bedeau and General Lamoriciere, that the men of the na- 
tional ateliers were preparing for a battle. He kuew that they gave out 
that they numbered 100,000 armed combatants, and might be set down 
at from 50,000 to 60,000. He, accordingly, abandoned the word emeu‘te 
as inappropriate, and calculated to mislead; and he called it by its right 
name, a battle. Now a battle caunot be fought by a general unless he 
can keep his forces in hand, and had he scuttered them through the 
streets they would have been changed {vom an ariny, carrying out a com- 
bined system, subject to modifications in the course of ex-cution, to 
mere police work; and nothing is more certain than that they would 
have been beaten in detail. Ou tho other land, the insurgent chiefs took 
a corresponding view of their business; they had their fortified wings on 
both bauks of the Seine, aud their counecting fortresses, which the mere 
turning or taking of barricades here aud there would not have affected, 
and their plaus were defeated by the singularly able and original pian of 
Cavaignac, tu attack the leading points only, well assured that if they fell 
into bis hands the intermediate points would fall as a matter of course; 
as, for instance, when the Pantheon was taken, the Faubourg St. Jacques 
could no longer hold out; and the fall of the Clos St. Lazare obliged the 
insurgents to fall back on the Faubourg St. Antoine. Hence it was that 
when M. Bixio beseeched Cavaiguac for 200 men to destroy a barricade 
in the Faubourg St. Jacques, he refused, because he would uot depart 
from a principle the operation of which he was watching with a convic- 
tion of success. As another instauce of the difficulty of pleasing all par- 
ties, it may be noticed that for some months Cavaignac has allowed the 
accusation to pass that he did not expose himself to danger, and that there 
were six hours of time unaccouuted for, during which he had disappear- 
ed. Obliged at last to speak, he reveals what he otherwise would not 
have said anything about, that he was fighting like a lion in the Faubourg 
du Temple, in order to cover the flank of Lamoriciere, which was com- 

romised. ‘Oh! you were fighting, were you?” exclaimed Ledru Rol!- 
in; “ but what business had you to fight—you ought to have been at the 
Luxembourg when the National Guerds were threatening to shoot me;” 
and in order that the comical might be complete, ‘‘ True enough,” ex- 
claims big Leon de Malleville—“ 1 was near to be murdered on your 
account, having been taken for you.” Thus Cavaignac was attacked be- 
cause he did not fight, and because he did. 





The following has appeared with reference to the ensuing Presidential 
electivn. The Prince’s enemies assert that it is not his own composi- 
tion ; whilst his friends all deny its authorship. 

“LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE TO HIS FELLOW-CITIZENS. 


“ To recall me from exile you have chosen me representative of the 
people. On the eve of electing the chef magistrate of the republic, my 
name is placed before you as a symbol of order and security. 

“ This testimony of coufidence, so honourable, is offered, I am aware, 
much more to that name than to me, who have as yet done nothing for 
my country ; but the more the memory of the Emperor protects me and 
influences yoar sullrages, the more do I feel myself bound to explain to 
you my sentiments and principles. Between you and me there must be 
no misunderstanding. 

“ Lamaot anambitious man, who dreams now of empire and of wer, 
now of the application of subversive theories. Educated in free countries 
in the school of misfortune, I shall ever remain faithful to the duties im- 
posed on me by your sutfrages, and by the will of the Assembly. 

“If L were elected Presideut, I would not shrink from any danger, 
from any sacrifice, todefond society so audaciously attacked ; I would 
devote myselfeatirely, and without any reserve, to the consolidation of a 
Republic, wise by its laws, honourable by its intentions, great and strong 
by its actions. 

“ T would make it a point of honour to leave to my successor, at the 
end of three years, power consolidated, liberty untouched, and real pro- 
gress accomplished. 

“ Whatever be the result of the election, I shall bow before the will of 
the people ; and my concurrence is obtained in advance for whatever 
justand firm Goverument shall re-establish order in the public mind, as 
well as in public affairs; shall etfectively protect religion, private life, 
property—the eternal bases of every social state; shall bring about reforms 
where they are possible, shall calm auimosities, reconcile parties, aud 
thus permit our troubled country to calculate on a morrow. 

“ To re-establish order is to bring back confidence, to provide by credit 
for the temporary iusufliciency of resources, to restore the finances. 

.,. To protect religiou and private life is to ensure liberty of worship end 

liberty of education. 

“* To protect property is to muintain the inviolability of the produce of 
all kinds of labour ; it is to guarrautee the independence and the security 
of possession—the indispensable foundation of civil liberty. 

“As to practicable reforms, the foilowiug are those which appear to me 
the most urgent :— 

“Toallow every economy which, without disorganizing the public 
service, may permita diminution of the imposts that are most burthen- 
some to tha people. To encourage enterprise, which, by developing the 
resources of ugricultare, may, both in France and Algeria, afford labour 
to anoccupied hauds; to provide for the old age of labourera by provi- 
a aera ~ eet ray into our industrial laws ameliorations 
Waica may tend, not to ruin the rich for the ben-fit of the pour, bt 
found the weil being of each on the prosperity of all. s ics oath 

“To restrain within jast limits the number of employments that de- 

pend oa ths G»vernment, and which often mako a free nation a nation of 
applicants. 
IF To avoid that disastrous tendeacy which leads the State to execute of 
iteelf what individuals can do as well, and better thaa it. The centrali- 
sation of interests aud of enterprise belongs to tho nature of despotism— 
the nature of a Republic repels monopoly. 

“Ta a word, to preserve the liberty of the press from the two extremes 
which al ways compromise it—the arbitrary and the licevtious. 

* With war there is no relief for our evils. Peace shal! therefore, be 








because she was compelled to be so. Invasion she met by conquest. 
Now that she is not assailed she may consecrate her resources to pacific 
ameliorations, without at the same time abandoning a policy true and re- 
solute. A great nation should either be silent or never speak in vain. 
“To have regard to the national dignity, we must not neglect the army, 
the noble and disinterested patriotism of which has often been misunder- 
stuod. At the same time that we maintain the fuudamental laws which 
coustitute the strength of our military organisation, we must lighten, and 
not aggravate, the burden of conscription. We must watch over the 
present and the future, not only of the officers, but also of the sub-officers 
and soldiers, and provide a sure subsistence for the men who have long 
served under our colours, 
“The Republic ought to be generous, and have faith in the future; 
hence [, wha have myself been familiar with exile and captivity, anxious- 
ly desire to see the day when a maguanimous pardon may without danger 
put au end to all proscriptions, and oblite rate the last traces of our civil 
discords. 
‘Such, my dear fellow-citizens, are the ideas that I would carry with 
me to the exercise of power, if you should call me to the Presidency of 
the Republic. 
“ The task is difficult, the mission is immense—I know it; but I should 
not despair to accomplish it, by taking to the work, without distiuction of 
party, meu whom public opinion and their own elevated intelligence aud 
probity would recommend. 
“Besides, for whoever has the houour to be at the head of the French 
people, there is an infallible method of duing good—namely, to will it. 
* Louis Naroceos Bonararte. 

“ Paris, Nov. 27, 1848.” 

—_ — 


REVOLUTION IN ROME. 


The reported assassination of Count Rossi is confirmed and events of the 
first importance have occurred in Central Italy. We give the particulars 
from the Daily News, European T'imes, and other English Jouruvals. The 
correspondent of the first named writes thus from Rome, under the date 
Nov. 15 

“ [ write while the towa isin stupefaction. The Prime Minister Rossi 
has been publicly assassinated at the entrauce of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. This saddencitastrophe, [ have reasou to think, was unpremedita- 
ted on the part of those wlio were the perpetrators of the deed, and that 
it origiuated in the mere spontaneous prompting of outraged nationality 
1s uuderstood by the Roman populace. The uufortunate Rossi had used 
last night language ofa most insulting nature with reference to the Demo- 
cratic party and the opposition generally. This morning ke had lined the 
streets with carbineers and cavalry, aud with au air of defiance was pro- 
ceeding to open the Chambers more like a Dictator than a responsible 
functionary. Those who crowded round the gateway of the Cancellaria 
(where the Deputies meet) came rather to hiss aud hoot than with any 
sanguinary project, when, in evil hour, the haughty spirit of the Count 
suggested to him thefancy of braving by gesture and expression the ha- 
tred and hostility of the bystanders ; he confronted them with an expres- 
sion of scorn and contempt: a universal yell was the result, a sudden 
onslaught, a dagger was forthcoming at once, and deeply buried in the 
right clavicle of the neck. The dyiug man was taken ap to the rooms 
occupied by Cardinal Gazzoli, and in five minutes expired, In the hurry 
and confusion that ensued I fear the assassin has escaped. I am convin- 
ced that there was no settled plan to assassinate, at least then aud there, 
as many more favourable opportunities might have been found than this 
occasion, when the whole military force of the capital was out to protect 
him. Unless indeed the conspirators had resolved that the solemn deed 
should resemble in some fashion the killing of Julius in the Seuate-house 
on the Ides of March ; for itis singular enough that the spot of this mur- 
der of the Ides of November is not a bandred yards from the site of Pom- 
pey’s Curia, where Cvwsar fe!’ ; indeed the Cancellaria stands within the 
precincts of the original Hecaton-Stylon, which encompassed that struc- 
ture. The assassin is stated to be a young man—one of the Roman legion- 
aries who fought at Vicenza. He is not to be found.” 

Subsequent events during the 15th and 16th are thus related. 


After the death of Rossi a sullen pause ensued, though towards evening 
groups ot mingled soldiers and citizens with lighted torches, were heard 
singing in chorus along the streets, “* Benedetta quella manocheil tiran- 
no (Rossi) pugualo.” (Blessed is the hand that stabbed the tyrant.” 

But during the night the popular ringleaders were on the alert, and 
everything was organized for a demonstration on the fullowing day. Oa 
the morning of the 16th, at 104, a gathering began in the great Square 
del Popolo, and symptoms of a annneeng character to any one coguizant 
of Roman peculiarities were perceptible iu the leading streets. The 
Civic Guards and troops of the line in fragmentary sectious commingled 
with the people and carbineers, whose uniform had hitherto been iuvari- 
ably arrayed against the populace, were now for the first time seen to 
fraternize with the mob—lrom the terrace of the Piucun-hill the spee- 
tator could count nearly 20,000 Romaus in threatening groups, and mostly 
armed. Printed papers were hauded eagerly about, all having the same 
purport, and containing the following ‘* Fundameutal Poiuts ; 1. Promal- 
gation and full adoption of Italian Nationality. 2. Convocation of a Con- 
stituent Assembly and realization of the Federal Pact. 3. Realization of 
the vote of the war of Independence given in the Chamber of Deputies. 
4. Adoption in its integrity of tho Programme Mamiavi, Sth June. 5, 
Ministers who have public confidence—Mamiani, Sterbini, Cambello, S8a- 
liceti, Fusconi, Lunati, Sereni, Galletti.’” 

The ostensible object was to proceed with these five points to the 
Chamber of Deputies in a constitutional manner. Bat the chiefs finding 
themselves in such numbers, and many of the Deputies being found mix 
ed up with the crowd, thecry was raised to march to the Pope's palace, 
aud accordingly the procession moved on vurderly enough through the 
Corso, another column advancing through the Babuiuo, aud reaching the 
Quiriual, by the aveuue opened by Sextus Quintus. At 1 o'clock the 
m«imbers of the Chambers presented themselves as the mouthpiece of the 
multitude, and transmitted the five points to the mouarch. In about ten 
minutes, the President of the late Ministerial Council, Cardinal Soglia, 
came forth from the private apartment, aud informed the deputation that 
his Holiness would r. flect on the subject, and take it iato his best con- 
sideration. 

This answer was proclaimed to the people, but a general murmur of 
dissatisfaction gave evideuce of its insufficiency to meet the crisis, an 
the crowd insisted on the deputation getting a personal audience with the 
Pope. This was obtained, and in about a quarter of an hour Galletti, the 
ex-police Minister, appeared on the balcony to acquaint the people that 
the Pope had positively declined adhesion to their request, and had sta- 
ted that “‘he would not brook dictation.” At two o’clock the position of 
the Pontiff began to grow critical. Ali the avenues of the Quirinal palace 
were blocked up by dense crowds, and as no preparation bad been made 
for this unanticipated influx of visitors, aud there was but the usual small 
detachment of Swiss guards ou duty. These men were known to be 
resolute, and had there been but a few more of them, the Monarch might 
have cut his way through the mob and gained Subiaco in the Appenines, 
whither it had often been a question of retiring from the rabble of Rome 
ou previous outbreaks. As it was, oue of the advanced sentinels having 
been seized and disarmed by the men, the Swiss body-guard instantly 
flung back and barred the gates of the palace, presenting their muskets, 
in readiness to fire at once on the immense mase of multitude which be- 
leaguered the Quirinal. 

At this stage of the proceedings it was evident that the die was cast. 
From the back streets men emerged bearing aloft long ladders wherewith 
to scale the Pontifical abode; carts and waggous were dragged up and 
ranged withiu musket shot of the windows to protect the assailants in 
their determined attack upon the palace; the cry was “ to arms, to arms,” 
and musketry began to bristle in the approaches from every direction ; 
faggots were produced and piled up against one of the condemued gates 
of the building, to which the mob was in the act of setting fire, when a 
brisk discharge of firelucks scatiered the besiegers in that quarter. The 
muititude begaa now to perceive that there would be a determined re- 
sistance to their farther operatious, but were confident that the Quirinal, 
if not taken by storm, must yield to progressive inroad. 

The drums were now beating throughout the city, the disbanded groups 
of regular troops and carbineers reiuforcing the hostile display of assail- 
ants, aud rendering it truly formidable. Random shots were aimed at 
the windows, and duly responded to; the outposts, one after another, 
being taken by the people, the garrison within being too scanty to man 
the outworks. The belfry of St Carlina, which commands the structure, 
was occupied. From behind the equestrian statues of Castor and Pollux 
a groop of sharp-shooters plied their rifles, and about 4 o'clock Monsignor 
Pa'ma, private secretary to his Holiness, was kiiled by a bullet penetra. 
ting his foreuead. A shot is also said to have entered the room where 
the Pope was. Of the people and troops, 12 were wounded and none 
killed. As if upwards of 6.000 troops of all kiuds were not enough to 
reduce the little garri-on of Swiss, two six pounders now appeared on 
the scene, and were drawn up and duly poiuted against the main gate 
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and audience of the Pope, which the Monarch ordered to be allowed. 
The deputation were bearers of the people’s ultimatum, which was a re- 
production of the five poiuts before stated; and they now declared that 
they would allow his Holiness oue hour to consider, after which, if not, 
adopted, they announced their firm purpose to break into the Quirinal and’ 
put to death every inmate thereof, with the sole and single exception of 
his Holiness himself. Pius 1X. no longer hesitated, but seut for Galletti, 
with whom he remained iu confereace from six till nearly seven, when 
the following new Ministry were formally proclaimed to the people :— 
Foreign Affairs, Mamiani; Home and Police, Galletti; Finance, Lunati; 
Commerce and Public Work, Sterbini; War Minister, Cambello; Public 
[ustruction and President of the Council, Rosmiui. 

Despatches from the French Minister at Rome, received and published 
in Paris, confirm this narrative; M.d’Harcourt on the 18th wrote thus to 
the French Government:— 


It is supposed that the Upper Chamber will be dissolved. The Swiss 
have been dismissed, and the national guard occupies the poste of the 
castle. The Popular Club decides on all combinations. The Pope, with- 
out making any official protestations against what is going on, bas not 
failed, however, to testify that he has yielded to violence. The corps di- 
plomatique is uncertain what conductit should adopt under these circum- 
stances with respect to the new Government. I think it will be prudent 
to keep on the reserve until the conduct that will be chserved as to the 
Pope shall be more clearly defined. I have had some conferences with, 
and expressed this opinion to, my colleagues, who agree with me; but 
you will oblige me with inatractions. It is possible that these events may 
retard the consistory that was about to recognise cur bishop. 

(Signed ) " Tibeninis A 


The Times of Novy. 27, gives a sketch of Count Rossi's life and character, 
and adds some glowing comments on the occurrences there. 


A single week only has passed since, in adverting to the unsettled 
and alarming state of Ceutral Italy, we observad that in Rome at least 
oue able statesman would manfully resist the destructive attacks which 
were evidently in preparation, and perhaps eave his country from the 
odious conspiracies of Mazziui and the revolutionary Government of 
Florence. But already, when we wrote those lines, Count Rossi was no 
more. The enemies of that cause of established government and tem- 
perate treedom to which his great abilities and dawntless energy were 
devoted knew, as wellas we did, that he was the most formidable anta- 
gonist of the designs, and the Prime Minister of the Pontifical Govern- 
ment fell under the knife of a Roman bravo. Rome, which has endured 
without en effort every form of oppression and every humiliation of 
sacerdotal bigotry, reserves her daggers for the first stutesiman who ever 
assumed the duties ofa constitutional Minister within her walls; and 
when one of her sons returns to her from exile Jaden with the highest 
honours other nations could confer, she strikes him to the heart on the 
steps of the Capital. Itis impossible to discounect this heinous and 
abominable crime from the political interests of those who had a thous- 
and ressons to dread the vigilance and energy of the Pope’s late Minister. 
His enlightened attachment to the cause of rational liberty and constitu- 
tioual monarchy made him the more detested by the desperate faction 
who have at last a fatal opportunity to plant their revolutiunary chimeras 
in the heart of Italy. This crime lies at the door of the revolutionary 
party ; it will never be credited that M. Rossi fell a sacrifice to mere 
private vengeance. He perished because he was the most illustrious 
statesman of Italy~ the chief defence of the Papal throue—a man endow- 
ed with intellect aud ambition enough to risk his life at fearful odds 
against the paroxysms of this revolutionary time. 

Although M. R ssi has not played » conspicuous part in the events of 
the last forty years, and his untimely death will be b tter remembered 
than any public achievements of his political career, yet in our age few 
men have been gifted with more penetrating or exalted powers—few 
have exercised a more importantinfluence in the highest sphere of politi- 
cal life. 

Born at Carrara in 1787, he became an advocate and professor of laws 
in the University of Bologna as early as 1809. In 1815 he acted as Civil 
Commissioner during the occupation of the Legutions by Murat, and was 
in consequence proscribed. He escaped to Geneva, where the rights of 
a citizen were conferred upon him in time to rescue him from the perse- 
cution of the Austrian Government. He occupied for nearly 20 years 
the chair of Roman Law in the Academy of Geneva, the honoured col- 
league of those six men who have very recently been ejected from their 
respective professorships in the same Academy by the present Radical 
Goverument of that Republic; so that of these men so long engaged in 
scientific ow literary pursuits in the peaceful obscurity of a Swiss canton, 
all have suffored for the cause of constitutional freedoin, and the greatest 
has now laid down his life. In Switzerland M. Rossi was the principal 
author of the scheme for the reform of the Federal Pact, which was in- 
tended to effect by pacific means a change in favour of the Federal au- 
thority somewhat analogous to that which has resulted from the late civil 
war. At that time. however, M. Rossi’s scheme was defeated, and wea- 
ried with the minute and uutractable elements of Swiss politics, he was 
induced by M. Guizot to remove to Paris. A clair of constitutional law 
was at once placed at his disposal, and upon his naturalization in France, 
he rose to fill s veral important offices, and was eventually called to the 
Chamber of Peers. Although he never helda Ministerial office in France, 
he livedin the closest intimacy with the Government, aud enjoyed the 
unreserved confidence of the King. This circumstance caused him to be 
selected for the important post of French Ambassador at Rome, and after 
an absence of 30 years he returned to his native oouutry as the plenipo- 
tentiary of a foreign sovereign. In that capacity he probably contributed 
in a remarkable degree to place Pio Nono on the Papal throne. 

With the highest intellectual cultivation of the French school united 
to strong political principles, formed principally on English constitutional 
models, M. Rossi combined all the rarest qualites of the Italiau mind. His 
vast aud nuclonded judgment illuminated whatever he contemplated, and 
his. singularly descriptive e'cquence ornamented whatever he touched. 
His voice and the gravity of his preseuce had in them something of the 
grandeur of the statesmen and scholars of the best ages of Italy, and no- 
thing was more utterly at variance with that chatiering declamatiou and 
those disordered conceptions which form the staple of what is now ter- 
med [taliau patriotism. Between him and his political antagonists 1 hie 
native country there was this difference—that he had inherited the lotty 
faculties worthy ofau earlier period in the annals of that degenerate race 
whilst they have even in our day retained only the traditional infamy of 
its dastardly crimes. This assassination casts the deepest shade over the 
very name of lialy. Th» wretch who struck the blow and disappeared 
untouched in the raake of the yielding crowd was in all probability but 
the mercenary agent of a more criminal faction, but this commencement 
shows what is to be expected if Central Italy become the seat of M. 
Mazziui’s model Republic. Already throughout the Legations, In some 
parts of Tuscany, and in Rome itself, lite and property are completely in- 
secure. The state of the peninsula is verging towards what it was during 
the republican invasion of 1796, when every route swarmed with bandittl 
and every city with assassins. The Pope, whose name was but a tow 
months ago adored in the absurd frenzy of the people, is now 4 sear od 
in his own palace, and compelled by threats of the extremest vl0 gen : 
submit to the dictation of aruffian mob. The object of the demoem sd is 
evidently to carry into exection the scheme of an Italian f erates 
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make the restoration of tranquillity and order in Italy the first object 
their solicitude, and that they will bear in mind that the mere eer, 
tiou of territory is of very secondary importance to a peoyse 1 os a 
agitated by ail the malignant passions of the worst ene 9 in 

Europe, aud disgraced by crimes which have not been surpasse eal f 
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cious, record of our anonymous chronicler, that there once flourished in 
Spain a young priseets of surpassing beauty, and the enviable heiress to 
all the states—how few or many we are left to conjecture—not then un- 
der the absolute dominion of that dreaded race of fiery eastern zealots, 
the ferocious and terrible Moors. The royal father of the fair Adeliza, 
who had resisted his enemies rather by ruse and stratagem, and by ex- 
citing the different chiefs and races against each other, than by any bold 
and open feats of arms, left her, from that very policy in which he was 
so wily a master, in an extremely dangerous position at the early age 
of ten years. 

In such circumstances, and left under the guardianship of a still young 
and imperious mother—though empowered to contract a marriage at the 
age of fourteen with any prince or noble subject considered fully capable 
of defending her rights—there was perhaps more to be dreaded fromthe 
fierce competition of native daring and arrogance to compass royal fa- 
vours, than even from the power of her swarthy and bigot adversaries. 
Then the intrigues of the queen-mother, unlike those of her deceased 
consort, were calculated to embroil friends rather than enemies, and she 
was far too intent upon her own ambitious views and love of sensual 
pleasures to consult the real welfare of her royal daughter. Thus her 
heartless policy, instead of giving strength to her cause, tended to 
corrupt as well as to rule her, it was the surest means of perpe- 
tuating her own influence over the conflicting parties as they succeeded 
each other, whichsoever of them might succeed in gaining the ascend- 
ant. Her own pleasure and love of plunder were the actuating motives 
which, by the power of example, spread themselves through all classes 
and departinents of the state, and, gpening fresh inroads to the most wily 
foreigu enemy, split the best defenders of the throne into the most deadly 
factions, which wasted their native dominions, in preference to attacking 
those of the enemy. 

Such destructive and abandoned conduct, nevertheless, couid not pre- 
veut several braye aud determiued suitors making their appearance when 
the fair heiress had barely attained her thirteenth year. Instead of dis- 
couraging their views the false queen, or move properly speaking, step- 
mother, fooked forward to intrigue, quarrels and the early disposal of her 
daughter's hand, as afresh sourceof her evil influence and means of ob- 
taining a decided and irresistible power over the mind and will of the 
youthful queen. First among the brave accomplished chiefs who aspired 
to seize the prize, and to become the sire of a new and splendid dyaasty, 
was a young uoble of unsullied blood and worth, but neither wealthy nor 
of the very highest family and titles, But his other qualities were 
unexceptionable, especially in the eyes of a young, artless, and gentle 
girl, queen though the were ; for the exploitsof Dou Estevan de Zuniga 
were equalled ouly by the lofty qualities of his mind, the graces of his 
person, and the rare captivation of his manners. Need we add that he 
was not without competitors, who vied with and hated him in proportion 
to his superior deserts, and most of all because the royal and beautiful 
Adeliza could not behold him with feelings of indifference. The most 
formidable of these rivals was Juan, the young King of Portugal, a prince 
of warlike character, who, sooner than resign the hope of a double scep- 
tre, graced with the charms of so fair a bride, would dare to enforce his 

re tensions with thesword. Next to himrankeda young noble of high 
family, of distinguished bravery and worth, but considerably younger 
than either of his two more powerful rivals, having yet scarcely fleshed 
his maiden sword in the glorious wars against the Moors, and not yet at- 
tained his nineteenth year. Boasting higher and purer blood, Doa Alfon- 
zo de Pacheco saw, with tnempeentitle feelings of scorn and hate, the 
evident partiality, fast ripening into young passion, with which his lovely 
sovereign viewed his less high born, but forall kuightly accomplishments, 
far-renowned opponent. 


Nor was Don Estevan himself blind to the lofty fortuane—tne glorious 
hopes, the ineffable charm, which opened to his view in the dawning love, 
the singular favour, eviaced by the delight she took in his society—of her 
whose throne he of all pre-eminently upheld by his dauntless and suc- 
cessful valour. Alike incited by passion and by ambition, he fostered by 
every art, and fanned the youthful fire, as if to deter all approach, main- 
taining the advautage of the position he had won with a cautious jealousy 
and saspicion, which showed at ouce the extent of his ambition and of his 
fears. Still he less dreaded the threateuing pretensions of the king than 
the fiery nature of the proud incensed Alfonzo, and the secret favours la 
Vished oa him, and the open support given to his claims by the intriguing 
queen mother. Butin his ardent and vigorous mind all obstacles had 
only the effectof impelliug him to bolder and greater enterprises; while 
in every field, uo less thau in the joust, in the bull-ring, and in all the most 
daring aud dangerous encounters of the Moorish duel, he saw the proud 
Alfonzo either at his side, or most frequently dashing headlong through 
the ranks before him, madly eager to snatch from him the palin of glory 
when just within his grasp. Though others among the bravest and no- 
blest shrank not from preferring their suit and pressing their claims with 
reckless hurdihood at the feet of the royal beauty, yet they could not con- 
ceal from themselves that the grand chance lay between the three more 
powerful competitors mentioned. Thus they gradually drew aloof, like 
mere spectators, to observe the issue of the bottle, or formed theniselves 
into parties to advocate the superior merits of one or other of the rivals 

It was clear to them as well, that the fiery Alfonzo, now fast treading 
ou his rival’s steps—andoften surpassing him in deeds of wild aud extra- 
ordinary daring, striking terror to the hearts of the invading foe—would 
not long brook the ripening and avowed love of the young queen for his 
acknowledged rival. What added to his extreme hate and scorn was the 
lofty demeanour of Don Estevan, who treated his younger rival’s preten- 
sious with marked indifference or silent contempt. 

As time wore on, and the success of Don Estevan, now esteemed the 
guardian of the throne, continued undiminished, the jealous rage of the 
proud Alfonzo knew no bounds. The period for the marriage of the 
yours queen, directed by the will of the deceased monarch, was nigh at 

and. Don Estevan was received and honoured as her future consort; 
the fair Adeliza’s early admiration of her lover had matured into a strong 
and fixed affection, and on that only point it was in vain that the wily 
qeewemnetere passionately opposed aa protested against it. Sheat once 

eared and hated the noble chief who aspired to her daughter’s hand, for 

he had not concealed his opinion of her character and conduct; and she 
felt, that when elevated to the highest honour and position in the state, 
her reign of ambition and plunder, if not of pleasure, would be of short 
duration. Deadly in her resentments, the opposition to her will—sup 
ported by a powerful party, headed by Don Estevan—was a blow to her 
ambition she could not tolerate, and she resolved, at whatever hazard. to 
maintain her ascendency, force the inclinations of the young queen and 
rid herself by one decided blow of her dreadful enemy. She knew she 
could rely upon the deep hate fostered by Don Alfonzo against his fayour- 
ed rival; but she was aware, also, of his noble and fearless nature, and 
that he might hesitate to secure the prize he coveted by any foul and un. 
knightly deed. Neither his moral courage nor his qualities to command 
vr equal to those of his competitor; she saw that he feared and hesitated 
reading to brave at ouce the power of the young queen and of a power- 


ful rival and hi 
118 party, supporte , issi é 
Po tie oe y, Sur pm d by the people, by the commission of any 
eo - act. o time, then, was tv be lost; she summoned the indig- 
hoble to secret council, who, scorning while compelled by his own 


assions to be iu league with her, hurri i 
gue » hurried to the appointment, maddened 
by a thousand contending emotions. ve ; 

Jn observing Don Alfonzo’s pale and haggard looks—he had just heard 


< another victory gained by his hated rival—she started et the spectre of 
wanmpsinted love and ambition which presented itself. Then, far from 
showing sympathy, she exclaimed, in a voice of firce concentrated pas- 


Sion, “ Are you a man, and not ashamed thus to appear before me? Go 


I despise you, for I see y f issi 
; you are already prepared by those submissive lac- 
quey looks to become the puppet and the drudge—the subject of a ale 


ject.’ 

So biting 
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This had the desi ver, to torture, neglect, insult her. 


Slows erauted it with a joyous and imperious smi 
=~ gratified. She had but to speak, and he was at her feet. 
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bear your scorn! Speak, wha 
and ambition ?” 
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were better to act than to ome me 
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‘How aabeak it late, oe without any one divining the cause of death ? 





was the tone of contempt, followed by the mocking fiendish 
ich she thus vented her malignant pireenre, that, seized with 
ous rage, the mad Alfonzo 


gt she exclaimed ; “oh, man! ever worthy of thyself, 
® thy equal, but ready by siege, or sap, or mine, to 
| where thou darest; and, where thou 
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“Ah!” exclaimed the noble youth, “I comprehend you. Poison—the 
dagger—secret treason. Naver, while I bear a sword, will L so dishon- 
our myself, even for love and ambition—how much less for an enemy 
whom my soul abhors.” 

“Then let him live and wed his pretty sovereign, 
to obey him.” les 

“ Those words are his death-warrant,” replied the incensed chief; ‘ he 
orl will cease to exist within the hour; bat one or both will fall with 
honour in open field.” 

“ Right,” returned the other; “fools pass on aud are 
broil a world fora girl and rival, when one quiet sigu would remove 
every obstacle.” 

“Thanks!” exclaimed the now really grateful youth; “ your highness 
has brought the matter to u crisis; it shall be done, but not in the mode 
you insinuate.” 

“ Beware! he hasa sword. I cannot afford to lose you. 
dear; at least you know you are useful to me.” ; 

“ That doubt,” returned the fiery soldier, “ at once decides me. You 
shall soon behold this sword stained with our arch-enemy’s blood, or see 


me no more.” ; be 
With these words, spite of her attected efforts to detain him, he rushed 


and teach thee how 


punished. Em- 


You are very 


forth to seek the life of him, whom, as a chief and a soldier he was bound | 


to obey. 

Wel auane that should Don Estevan fall he would be compelled to 
take flight, the first thing he did was to provide for his safety and sup- 
port during a temporary banishment. He at once despatched all his 
personal and available property, money, jewels, &c., to the nearest bor- 
der town to await his arrival, if compelled to cruss the frontier into 
France. ‘ 

Then having arranged the most pressing of his worldly affairs, and pro- 
vided for his friends and numerous dependeuts, he coolly proceeded to- 
wards the residence of his detested rival. 

It was time; for the royal nuptials, unknown to him, had been already 
fixed upon; they were to be celebrated on the very day that he was him- 
self destined to resume his command in a distant proviace. The appoiut- 
ment was just made. Of this, too, he heard upon his way ; aud almost the 
ensuing minute stood confronting the very being on whom his thousand 
imaginary causes of wrong were now concentrated. ‘ 

The favoured lover would have passed on with a smile, half scorn, 
half pity, which rendered the other speechless with rage and jealousy. 
He could only draw, and beckon to his laughing foe to do the same. 

“Forbeur !” cried Don Estevan, “I do not wish tokillyou. I have no 
cause to wish you ill; besides, you are younger, less experienced ; [ am 
yet your chief in war; you ought to obey me. Sheathe your sword and 
spare your life.” : 

“Ah, craven villain! Low-born, presumptuous as you are, dare you pity 
me? Thou tremblest for thy own vile life. Seducer! traitor! draw, or 
[ will slay thee where thou standest.’’ j 

“What! art thou so tired of thy life, boy?” exclaimed Don Estevan; 
“yet I will only punish thee by winning thy sword and granting thy life. 
Now, then!” 

“And to it they indeed went,” says the old chronicler, “ with right 
good will; the one attacking, the other parrying, with the skill of ex- 
pert swordsmen, such as they were.”’ In the mad heat and tury of his 
onset, Don Alfonzo, not yet cool enough to guard, almost beat down that 
of his brave opponent. “The wish of the latter who esteemed him for his 
many proofs of reckless daring and good service in the field, and felt for 
his extreme youth, was really to spare him, aud became the cause of his 
own destruction. Acting coolly and cautiously on the defensive, he al- 
fuwed Don Alfonzo to exhaust the wild vigour of his attack, without once 
drawing blood, when, assuming the offensive, he succeeded in wounding 
him in the arm, and was making au admirable feint so as to disarm him 
iu the next pass, when his foot, slipping over the blood of his now faint, 
retreating foe, he fell forward, and ere he could recover himself the rapier 
of Don Alfonzo had passed through and throughhim. Nay, he continued 
to stab his hated rival after death, as if his deadly rage and jealousy 
could never be satiated; aud he stamped upon the quivering limbs losiug 
all sense of knightly honour, uor feeling that he had really committed 
the act ofan assassin, owing his triumph to an accident, and thus involun- 
tavily fulfilling the injunctions of the cruel queen-mother to take his fue 
at secret advantage. As his extreme rage abated, and he gazed on the 
noble features of the dead, a strange misgiving of the kind came over 
him; astrange and nameless terror at the idea of having stained his own 
fune, though no one saw, no one could know the unknightly deed of so» 
stabbing a fosman on the ground, and at his mercy, aud he felt, too, in 
cousequence of that foe’s own generous wish to save him. All flashed 
upon him like the sudden light of heaven upona dark scene of murder— 
aud he trembled. In the very hour of victory, iu the fixed giant grasp of 
gratified love and ambition, he blushed for shame, aud groaned in the 
remorse of his dishonoured spirit, as he bore his dripping sword to gratily 
the cruel eyes of the queen-mother. 

# Joy! joy!” she exclaimed; “ bat you, too, bleed.” 

“Would to God!” exclaimed the wretched man, “that it were all 
iy blood, or that I had shed his more fairly. You are too well 
obeyed.” 

‘Foot! you look like the vanquished, not the victor. But is he dead 
—<juite dead 7” 

“ He will trouble no one but myself more in this world,” he answer- 
ed, sadly. “Alas! I forgot it was he who first taught me the way to 
victory—who guided my youth—who encouraged, promoted, aye, and 
now I recall it, more than once shielded me in the hour of peril; the very 
mirror of our knighthood, the throne’s guardian, and the glory of our land 
Madman! what have Idone!” and he sighed, and spoke as if unconscious 
of another’s presence. : 

“Are you a man to win a queen aud throne?’’ exclaimed the queen- 
mother, with scorn. ‘Away! you are in no mood to reap the fruits of 
victory ; you must consult your safety for a time, and leave me to act for 

ou.” 
"e You are right,” he replied, aston. as if out ofa horrid dream. “I 
will away to France ; this ground will not bear—this air will stifle me; 
he will haunt my steps in battle; but there I can again face death, and 
love it.” 

And he who had dreamed to crown all his hopes by a deed of blood, 
became a wanderer, self-banished, before he had heart even to challenge 
his fallen rival’s place and fortune. He knew that he had been guilty of 
a base cmaaiel act; it made him a coward; and, as if to fly from him- 
self, he fled. 

The fall of the consort-elect, the favourite alike of chiefs, soldiers and 
people, was not an event to be concealed, even from her destined most 
to sutfer by it in the loss of one whom she loved with all the enthusiasm 
of her country—whom she looked up to as the great champion of her 
crown. But the indignation of the sovereign equalled the keen sorrow 
of the woman, and perhaps enabled her to sustain the cruel blow which, 
deprived of the power of retributive punishment, might have produced a 
fatal effect. As it was, she gave way to a degree of poignant grief and 
despair, that made all most faithfully attached to her tremble for her life. 
Her enemies were elated: they were freed trom the two chiefs whom 
they most feared, und prepared to recover all the strong places of which 
they had been deprived. The friends of Don Estevan, like wise, support- 
ed by the people, cried aloud for vengeance; the author of the foul as- 
sassination, as it was denounced, was known, and his guilt attested by his 
flight. A heavy price was set upon the head of the traitor; every means 
of intercepting, discovering his retreat, and bringing him to punishment, 
was adopted, but still without effect. Since his sudden flight he had ne- 
ver once been seen or heard of, either in Spain or France, and many con- 
cluded that he had been set upon by robbers—entered the serviee of the 
Moors—nay, in his rage of disappointed love and ambition, perhaps puta 
period to his own days. 

As time flew, and the grief of the young queen became somewhat miti- 
gated—though not the desire of revenge, which for such an offence 
never yet slept in a royal bosom—she adopted other and more effectual 
means. It was made a public decree that the man who should bring the 
assassin of her betrothed lover, dead or alive, from that hour became the 
partner of her throne and bed—a resolution which proved that, however 
a first love may be ineffaceable, there reigns a yet stronger passion in wo- 
man’s breast. Vengeance for outraged love and power at once has no 
rival. 

It is astonishing what a degree of energy and activity this singular 
decree infused into all the authorities, chiefs, magistrates, soldiers, police 
—all but the women were quickly upon the alert—till there was ‘hardly 
a hole or corner of all Europe that escaped a search. More time elapsed 
but no traitor Don Alfonzo turned up. Assuredly had he not adopted 8 
most ingenious disguise, passing under the name of Pedro of Arragon 
and little dreaming then of becoming the founder of a dynast ; he 
must have been captured a hundred times, and, equivalent to eing 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, shot to death, as a vile renegade traitor, in 
the back. 

By means of previously transferring the property to which we have 
obided, Don Pedro-—-we must now call him—contrived to live in com 
parative ease and affluence for a Spanish refugee. While thus picking 
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his teeth for about six years, and watching the course of events, the old | 


Moors were making terrific inroads upon the conquests before wrested 
from them by the brave cavaliers. Since their disappearance there had 
been a sad lack of true knightly spirits “ without fear or reproach ;” the 
sudden loss ot two such chiefs, aud the advantage taken of it by the enemy 
having so cowed all minds, that, to believe a contemporary chronicler, 
there hardly appeared a single true knight in Spain for the space of those 
six years.’ ‘Nor was this the worst of all, for presuming upon the defence- 
less state of the young queen—she was hardly yet more than twenty— 
the jealous aud ambitious lover of her dominions, her neighbour, the King 
of Portugal, resolved to lay siege to her in her capital, and extend his sove- 
| reign power over all Spain—as far, at least, as it was unoccupied by the 
| Moors. Embassies, aud presents, and prayers, had proved alike vain, 
| and his chief rivals being removed, he conceived he had a paramount 
right both to the young queen and to the country, and consequently a 
| right royal right “to do what he would with bis own.” 
| Atall events, King Juan raised a most formidable power, that especially 
for one so fat aud lazy, who had never wielded lance since his father 
| chased out the Moors. made both Christians and infidels marvel atthe new 
prodigy, and what might be about to happen. Sitting down before old 
| Toledo, then Spaiu’s capital—and he occupied a large seat—there he 
| quietly waited, till, by dint of low diet and cutting off every lady-like 





comfort whatever, the fair prey should fall into his own huge maw of its 
| own accord. 

But true to Don Estevan’s memory, the young queen was resolved rath- 
er to die than to surrender at discretion to such an uncourteous lover. 
In reply to his repeated summons she issued her former decree, adding, 
that he must first go and bring her the head of Don Alfonzo before she 
could consent to accept him as her consort, and raise him to a Spanish 
throne. But at length, as provisions ran short and she began to ex rience 
all the désagrémens of a real siege, she conceived such an invincible dis- 
like to that style of making Jove and to the barbarian lover, as to wish 
and pray that some one would come to raise the siege though it might be 
the hated Don Alfonzo himself. Nay, a visit form the Moors would have 
been almost welcome, if to free her from the persecution of so uncour- 
teous a neighbonr, who besides being horribly fat and ugly, had a hate- 
fal knack of imprisoning his wives, aud worse than Bluebeard, never 
permitting them to consult their taste except in the choice of a bowl, a 
dagger, or a bowstring. 

Now, in this dilemma, it so fell out that the false Don Pedro, who had 
full leisure to observe the progress of affairs, was seized with a lively 
compassion on hearing the sufferings of his sovereign lady and the inva- 
sion of his native laud. Having expiated his crimes by a paintal pil- 
grimage on toot to the Holy Land, and laid many a villainous paynim 
low, love and ambition began to reanimate his breast. With the same 
fervour of soul which first plunged him into misfortane, he was resolved 
to show what a single spirit could achieve in a great cause, when spurred 
on by desire of fame and honour. To effect the deliverance of the fair 
sovereign he still adored before he appeared in his real character, was his 
favourite project. Nor could he easily be recognized. Hehad increased 
iu stature, had suffered his beard to grow to an enormous length, and 
looked at leasttwenty years older. He appeared half Mahometan and 
half Frenchman, speaking the French tongue with fluency, and adopting 
the costume of a French officer. He had amassed considerable wealth by 
his two years’ campaigns in the East, and, with the aid of some nobles 
and princes of his adopted land, succeeded in equipping a fine army com- 
posed of the adventurers of different nations, at the head of which he 
rapidly crussed the Pyrenees. Advancing by foreed marches towards 
Toledo, he sent forth scouts, followed by flying columns, to give notice 
to the besieged town that succour was athand. Upon taking up a posi- 
tion within a league's distance from the Portuguese power, he despatched 
a letter by a winged messenger—then most frequently employed in 
emergencies of love and war—a carrier pigeon belonging to the queen’s 
palace. The letter contained a request to know the sovereign’s will, and 
whether she would grant him a commission to attack the king’s army 
and raise the siege, and, as matters seemed rather pressing, by the re- 
turn of the pigeon post. Imagine the delight of the beleaguered young 
beauty, when she had just begun to despair of saving her honour and her 
crown. Inreply she assured “ the gallant cavalier that, whoever he might 
be, he appeared to her an angel of light ; and the sooner he became the 
destroying angel of the rude invader and his army, the better she should 
be pleased.” Don Pedro, equally gratified, set about this agreeable task 
with the most consummate skill and pradence. His metamorphosis as a 
chief bad been complete ; he was now, after his experience with the 
wily soldans of Asia, one of the most cool and calculating of command- 
ers; and instead of rushing headlong at once into all kinds of peril, he 
began to mask his real object, by negotiating, and offering almost submis- 
sive terms to the fat king. The rase took; the conditions were all but 
sigued, when Don Pedro secretly conveyed to the queen his resolation of 
attacking on the ensning day, conjuring her to let the garrison at the same 
time make a spirited sortie. Accordingly, ere daylight broke, the trum. 
pets saunded, the tambours beat, and with the speed of light the simulta. 
neous onset was commenced, and the terrified king and his slumberin 
camp found themselves enclosed between two fires; all was rout an 
coufasion, and death confronted his victims in whatever direction they 
sought to fly. The insults and sufferings borne by the queen were amply 
avenged; and in the din and havoc that ensued, it was impossible that so 
fat and unwieldy a personage as the king shouldescape. Besides it was 
a point of honour with Dona Pedro to capture him, and to present him as 
a bonne bouche in order to ingratiate himself once more with his fair 
sovereign. 

So he carried his royal captive bound in golden chains—at his own spe- 
cial prayer not to appear as a vulgar prisoner—into the presence of the 
victorious queen, to sue in another form—no longer dictating dishonour at 
the point of the sword, but an a slave and prisoner. Who shall de- 
pict the grateful rapture of the liberated sovereign lady at the sight of 
her heroic deliverer ? Far from recognizing him as the assassin of her 
beloved Don Estevan, she lavished upon him every expression of praise 
and honour that a beautiful woman, just set free from the impending maw 
of an immense ogre, may be conceived capable of. The happy victor, on 
his side, assuming the name and character of a French noble of high rank, 
was careful to foster this agreeable delusion till he should be in a position 
to declare himself without risking her dreaded displeasure. The claims 
of the Sieur Bertrand de Lys (so he styled himeolf then) being so irre 
sistible, he was at once advanced to the highest post in the kingdom, and 
finally made generalissimo of the queen’s armies. With the ransom of 
King Juan heequipped a splendid host, recovered all the royal possessions, 
and carried terror into the most puissant strongholds and tastnesses of the 
invading Moors. Having subsequently leisure to play the courtier, he 
improved the occasion so well, that it soon became evident, had he 
only brought with him the head of the traitor Alfonzo, the fair 
Adeliza would have felt little objection to comply with the terms of her 
own decree. 

The impression likewise made by the young queen upon the noble Ber- 
trand could not be disguised even trom herself. Inthis difficulty she had 
recourse to her former governess, a person of distinguished merit—for 
happily the queen mother had taken her departure, or rather eloped after 
the obese and burly monarch, who, as he was foiled in obtaining the 
daughter and a new kingdom, revenged himself by marrying the mother, 
imprisoning, and fiually despatching her on a very distant mission—an 
honour she had by no means coveted. The sage lady of the bedchamber, 
considering the solution of so knotty a point too much, as well as danger- 
ous, fur a single person. prudently summoned a council of matrons tocon- 
fer upon the most eligible steps to be pursued, and how to relieve her 
majesty from her vow to wed only the avenger of her lost lover. Need 
we say what was the result ; that spite of consulting books of saints and 
codes of law applicable to the question, they were still inclined “ to lean 
to mercy’s side ;” nay, advised the queen to wed her liberator without 
delay. Still the vow, strengthened e the public decree, would not per- 
mit the sovereign lady to view the subject in so pleasant a light: and the 
royal confessor, not having received sufficient reasons for going over to 
the lady majority, confirmed her majesty in her religious and conscientious 
scruples. What was to be done? Here wasa pretty imbroglio of things, 
of questions of egies | and wheels within wheels, sufficient to empley 
the wit of popes, synods and casuists of every school for two or three 
centuries tocome. What a pity then, that Don Alfonzo—he is about to 
appeur under his old name, though in a new character—should so rudely 
cut the Gordian knot, which, by closer ravelling, might have furnished 
ages with rich scholastic efforts and most ingenious theories of solution. 
Having been delicately made aware, through at least a thousand public 
channels, of the important nature of their private deliberations, he no 








longer hesitated ; but invitin himself to the next privy council, at which 
the queen herself presided, bolder than a Clodius at the Mysteries, he 
thus boldly and opeuly addressed them. 

“Most royal and adorable Adeliza, and all you noble and gentle dames, 
you are well aware, by bitter experience, how, for the space of six years, 
there hus not béen seen a knight worthy of the name throughout all 
Spain; how the Moors have wasted and plundered, and even the Portu- 
guese invaded and insulted our country. This was the will of God for 
the wickedness of the people, and of one most of all which now has been 





fully and thoroughly expiated. You know, likewise, how I rescued your 
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majesty and my country at the last hour—not only from one, but from two 
most vindictive and potent enemies. I brought youa king in chains, and 
the heads of fifty Moorish chiefs, which now decorate the walls and tem- 
ples of our beloved capital. But though such services may be thought to 
merit the highest and most glorious guerdon that a sovereign lady can 
confer upon a subject, yet far, my adored queen and noble ladies, be the 
thoughts of that subject from advising his sovereign lady to violate the 
holy vow she has uttered—to speak a lie and recall a public decree which 
pledged her hand and throne to the man of knightly order who should 

y before her the head of him who slew in duel the famed and honoured 
chief Don Estevan de Zuniga. Let no such disloyal wish stain the breast 
of a loyal subject; rather let me adjure my royal mistress, by every bond 
of tru'h and honour, te adhere most firmly to a vow so taken, and to ful- 
fil to the very least condition, in letter and in spirit, the full meaning of 
that decree ia favour of the happy man who shall lay at her feet the head 
of the long banished and unhappy Don Alfonzo. Here is the happy man 
who alone has succeeded in accomplishing the feat—in fulfilling all your 
wishes—I have brought you the hated head of the traitor. I lay it lowly 
at my sweet and ever-loved and adored sovereign’s feet, to await her 
dread pleasure for weal or for woe. Strike, if it ‘be your royal will,” he 
cried, presenting his sword, and baring his breast, scarred with wounds, 
‘but let meperish by your own hand. Do youhesitate?’ Do you weep! 
Then, on the faith of your own vow and dread decree, I claim that hand. 
Oh, believe me, it was ouly the excess of my passion for you—to be first 
and greatest, as I have proved, in my power to serve you, defend you, and 
strike terror to your enemies,—that stinging me into madness, led me to 
commit a deed which I ceased not to deplore, aud have more than expiat- 
ed by suffering and remorse.” 

The queen had loved before she recognised Don Alfonzo, and it is not 
difficult to surmise the rest. 

“T was reduced to despair,” she replied ; “you rescued me from in- 
famy, and my kingdom from destruction; you won me fairly in the open 
field, and you have complied, moreover, with the strictest terms of the 
decree—you have brought me the head of Don Alfonzo—lI still see it at 
my feet. I am bound by my vow, and am yours now and for ever.” 


———— 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. 


We announced last week the death of this eminent nobleman—eminent rather from the 
Position he has held ia pubtic life, than from any extraordinary endowments or acquire- 
me The following memoir appears to have been writtea by a judicious and impartial 

For more than seven years the deceased peer was First Lord of the 
Treasury—a tenure of office much beyond the average duration of Min- 
istries in the 19th century; for the Addington, the Grenville, the Port- 
land, the Perceval, the Canning, the Goderich, the Wellington, the Grey, 
and the Peel Governments—though ap arently based on broad founda- 
tions—were, in fact, composed of less durable materials than was that of 
Viscount Melbourne. Apart, however, from the fact that he was at the 
head of the Administration during a certain number of years, there are 
connected with his name and character a vast variety of traits, incidents, 
and occurrences, greatly calculated to diversify that which may be called 
—without any great violation of propriety—the “life and adventures” of 
William Lamb—a man who, in spite of grave failings, will now be re. 
membered with spprobation for many estimable qualities; whose mirth- 
ful sallies excited the applause of every circle that he entered, and whose 
reputed indolence, carelessness, and procrastination, rendered him one of 
the most tempting objects of banter that the whole range of political so- 
ciety presented. 

He was born at Melbourne-house, London, on the 15th of March, 1779, 
and was, therefore, ut the time of his death in the 70th year of his age. 
His University education he received, first, at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and, secondly, at Glasgow, where he studied jurisprudence and politics 
in the class of an eminent teacher, Professor Millar. In a debating soci- 
ety, attached to the class, Mr. Lamb was distinguished amongst his con- 
temporaries for historical kuowledge, considerable classical attainments, 
strong common sense, aud great pleasantry. At that period of his life he, 
like most young men brought up amougst the Whigs, was a prodigious 
admirer of Mr. Fox, and an acknowledged disciple of his political school. 
In return, Mr. Fox warmly patronized Mr. Lamb even before he left 
Cambridge. The disturbed state of the continent prevented his making 
the tour of Europe at the usual age, and, in the absence et better employ- 
ment, young men of rank were in those days sent to Scotland to carry 
their studies a little beyond the customary routine of an Euglish Univer- 
sity. It had also become a sort of fashion for people who atlected Libe- 
ral principles to send their sons to Edinburgh or Glasgow, direct from 
school, because forsooth there was great danger that those hopetul Whig- 
lings might, at Oxfurd or Cambridge, become acquainted with evil-minded 
Tories, whose influence might overpower their early predilections. Lord 
Melbourne, however, returned litle inflaenced by the intellectual culture 
he had received, and was called to the bar in Eogland with none of the 
habits, and very little of the knowledge, which the profession of the law 
is expected to require. He entered as a student at Lincoln’s-inn on the 
21st of July, 1797, and was called to the bar on the 23d of November, 
1804. Within seven months from that time he married the Lady Caro- 
line Ponsonby. ‘This event took place at the house of the third Lord 
Besborough, in Cavendish-square, on the 3d of June, 1805, the noble 
Viscount being in the 28th year of his age, and his consort in her 21st. 
The Ponsonbys are not only a more ancient, but a more dignified, house 
than that from which Lord Melbourne was descended, and the history of 
his family may be set forth within a very narrow compsss. 

Maithew Lamb, of Brocket-hall, in the county of Hertford, was ne- 
phew and joint heir of Peniston Lamb, of Lincoln’s-inn, and was created 
a baronet on the 17th of January, 1755. This worthy personage married 
Charlotte, daughter of the Right Hon. Thomas Coke, of Melbourne, iu 
Derbyshire; the eldest son springing from this marriage was Sir Peniston 
Lamb, who married the only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke; and 
those were the parents of the Peer to whose memoirs these columns have 
been assigned. Sir Peniston was elevated to the Peerage of Ireland on 
the 8th of June, 1770, as Baron Melbourne, and created a Viscount on the 
11th of January, 1781. His Lordship received a Peerage of the United 
Kingdom on the Lith of August, 1815, and having died on the 22d of July, 
1828, he was succeeded iu his title and estates by the noble Lord whose 
sayings and doings now more immediately engage our attention, 

The matrimonial al iance which Mr. Lamb formed with Lady Caroline 
Ponsonby bore every appearance of an union likely to be crowned with 
permanent happiness; but in the course of a few years differences of a 
very painful kind arose, which ended in a separation. Ludy Caroline 
Lamb died on the 25th of January, 1828; and her sou, the Hon. G, A, F. 
Lainb, followed her to the grave on the 27th of November, 1836. 

To pass from Lord Melbourne’s private troubles to the events of his pub- 
lic career is no unpleasing transition. In the year 1805 Mr. Lamb entered 
the House of Commons aud joined the Whig party, which then carried 
on the trade of Opposition under the leadership of the celebrated Charles 
Fox. He came into Parliament with very little reputation, and he never 
acquired much fame inthe Lower House. Reputed to be indolent, he 
rarely took auy trouble to disprove common rumour ; the appreciation of 
his talents was therefore left to “ the discerning few,’ who—when he 
became Prime Miuister, but not until then—proclaimed that he had been 
a great man from his youthupward. In justice to the Whig party, as it 
existed in the year 1805, it isonly fair to say that they showed no indis- 
position to bring forward Mr. Lamb. In 1806 they permitted him to 
move the address in answer to the King’s speeeh ; but throughout the 
quarter of a ceutury which followed that occurrence they never once en- 
Joyed a similar opportunity of obliging any of their young friends. During 
this time, it may be enquired, what was Mr. Lamb about? He lived a 
life of fashionable gaiety, yet he found some time for politics and reading, 
but the results of his labours are not very conspicuous, for he made no 
remarkable speeches nor did he display any peculiar aptitude for the 
business of legislation. He represented first the borough of Leominster, 
in 1805, then the Haddington district of burghs in 1806, Portarlington 
in the Parliament of 1807, Peterborough in 1816 and 1818, Hertfordshire 
in 1819, and again in 1820 ; thus, im the short space of 15 years, he found 
it necessary to seek the sutlrages of five different electoral bodies. In 
those years his constituents had no great reason to complain of the fervour 
or indiscretion of his political proceedings. He was a whig certainly ; 
but then he was a sort of semi-liberal, and showed a decided leaning 
towards the political views of Mr, Canning, with the single exception of 
Parliamentary Reform. Upon that question those statesmen differed ; but 
they were fully agreed upon free trade, the South American republics, 
and the goverument of Ireland; therefore, Mr. Lamb, though remaining 
in Opposition, frequently gave the benefit of his vote to Lord Liverpool's 

inistry. 

Hence it was to have been expected that when Mr. Canning was com- 
missioned to furm a cabinet, he should have made overtures to Mr. Lamb 
and other Whigs of the same stamp. Under Mr. Canning, accordingly, he 
accepted the office of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of ieelcad, 
and in that country the Roman Catholic party hailed the advent of such a 
man as William Lamb with a degree of triumph which was almost ab- 
surd. The sort of temporary alienation from the extreme Whigs which 


Mr. Lamb underwent during the years 1827, 1828 and 1829 appears to 
have reconciled him toa still closer intercourse with the Tories ; aud he 
not enly accepted office under Mr. Canning, but did not desert Lord Gode- 
rich, nay, even remained with the Duke of Wellington himself. He had 
the sagacity to conjecture that the Duke would soon be under the neces- 
sity of treating the dissenters with “ liberality,” and the Roman Catholics 
with “ conciliation ;”’ Mr. Lamb, therefore, perceived that he might not 
only retain his office, but act upon his professed principles, thus accom- 
plishing the difficult tas: of reconciling duty with inclination, and at the 
same time of securing to himself the negative enjoyment, which he vastly 
prized, of avoiding trouble. But about this period the movement party 
both in France and England showed symptoms of approaching insubordi- 
nation, and the well remembered proposition for distranchising East Ret 
furd came before the House of Commons. Lord Palmerston, Mr. Grant, 
(now Lord Glenelg), Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Lamb could not, with any 
show of consistency, refuse to support this first step in Parliamentary 
Retorm; aud as the military premier never tolerated mutiry, Mr. Lamb 
is found once more a member of His Majesty’s Opposition, and about the 
same time he ceased to be a member of the House of Commons. 

He had entered that branch of the Legislature shortly before Pitt and 
Fox were removed from the scene of their political triumphs; and he 
continued to belong to it for a period of more than 20 years; his fellow- 
labourers and opponents there included not only the illustrious names 
above mentioned, but those also of Perceval, Castlereagh, Tierney, Sher- 
idan, Brougham, Canning, Huskisson, Peel, Wyndham, Mackiutosh, Wil- 
berforce, Plunket, and Whitbread. Amongst men of such practised 
faculties and such distinguished powers of debate the Hon. William 
Lainb was but a luminary of tenth-rate magnitude. As a speaker, noth- 
ing could be more unfortunate than his early efforts: his utterance was 
most indistinct ; and, while “ cudgelling his brains” for a fresh thought, 
or ransacking his memory for some forgotten phrase, he had a habit of 
floundering along, seeming to speak without making any real progress, 
and contriving to fill up the time while his “ fancies were coming,” by 
repeating the same word, or the same clause of a sentence, three or four 
times over. He was, therefore, for many years flung aside into the mob 
of incapables, and pronounced by ordinary observers to be a young man 
whose case was hopeless. But the few who knew him intimately con- 
tended that he was one of those who never task their faculties to the 
work of dealing with matters of small moment. It was said by his a2- 
mirers,—“ Place the club in his hand, and he will become a Hercules; 
give him the distaff, and he makes sad work. Let William Lamb only 
be called to a great undertaking, and he will become a great mau.” 
Neither adverse critics nor partial friends appear to have anticipated the 
true character of his career. Both admitted that he had not industry 
enough to labour upon trifles; but the facts of his life render it extreme- 
ly doubtful that he ever possessed sufficient energy to grapple with real- 
ly great occasions, or subdue to his purpese the men or events of any 
memorable period. Strictly speaking, he never led his party ; nor could 
it be said that he followed them. They possessed his companionship aud 
assistance, without on the one hand ruling him, or on the other submit- 
ting to his dictation. 

Buatit was not until he had obtained a seat in the Upper House that he 
ascended to the rank of a political chieftain. The death of his father and 
that of his wife occurring in the course of the same year rendered ne- 
cessary < more than ordinary degree of attention to his private interests, 
and we, therefore, find him for upwards of 12 months taking very little 
share in the business of the nation; but a new aspect of public aflairs 
speedily revived his ancient habits, and awoke his slumbering ambition. 
The Duke of Wellington having in 1830 declared war against the Refor- 
mers, and having professed himself unable to comprehend how the 
King’s Government was to be carried on if the representative branch of 
the Legislature underwent any alteration whatever, he threw up ollice, 
and Lord Grey reigned in his stead. Thereupon Lord Melbourne accep- 
ted the seals of the Home Department. He had already acquired some 
experience in its most difficult branch—the affairs of Ireland; and Lord 
Grey intrusted to him the duties and powers of Home Secretary at a mo- 
ment when the administration of our domestic government demanded the 
exercise of great delicacy and circumspection. Lord Melbourne was 
equal to the undertaking. The Home-oftice, in his time, was almost al- 
ways “in trouble.” Sitting inthe Upper House, with such a leader as 
Lord Grey, he had scarcely any Parliamentary duties to perform, yet in 
his official character, he fell considerably in the rear of his colleagues. 
Lord Althorp had the management of the House of Commons, Lord John 
Russell took charge of the Reform Bill, Lord Palmerston of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Sir James Graham of the Admiralty, Lord Stanley of Ireland, Lord 
Brougham of the Great Seal and everything else; yet when the history 
of Lord Melbourne’s department in that day is compared with the man- 
nerin which the other branches of the Government were administered it 
becomes difficult to refrain from saying that our Viscount showed as little 
aptitude for public business as the humblest member of the Cabinet; 
and whenever his name is mentioned as Home Secretary, every one ac- 
quainted with the events of the period will remember that the Calthorpe 
street riots, and the case of the Dorsetshire labourers, brought as much 
odiam on the Government of Lord Grey as any set cf events that occur- 
red during his tenure of office. Of course an upright Minister does that 
which he believes to be best; but every one knows that an able Minister 
does it in such & manner as to disarm popular resentment, while he sus- 
tains the empire of law. Now, the warmest admirers of Lord Melbourne 
will scarcely affirm that he even approximated to that standard of excel- 
lence. While he held the seals of the Home Department his measures 
were sometimes uuskilful and always late. He loved procrastination, and 
even gravely contended in the House of Lords that the general rule of 
official life was “ never to do any thing till a man could not possibly help 
it.”’ ‘To this theory his practice at the Home-oflice was perfectly com- 
fortable; but, fortunately for that department, his administration of its 
alfairs did not continue much beyond three years. 

During the session of 1834 the Government proposed to. make a con- 
siderable alteration in the state of the Irish church establishment. From 
this proposition, Lord Ripon, Lord Stanley, the Duke of Richmond, Sir 
James Graham, and others, dissented; they consequently threw up their 
offices, and thenceforward Lord Grey's position became unstable. Tie 
King sent for Viscount Melbourne, and on the 14th of July, 1834, his 
Lordship announced that he had been authorized to recoustruct the 
Ministry. This he contrived to do after an imperfect fashion, and with 
uo small difficulty his Cabinet managed, till the rising of Parliament, to 
retain their offices, trusting to agitation and the chapter of accidents tor 
giving them another year or two of official existence. Butin the month of 
November the second Earl Spencer died; the late Lord Althorp therefore 
ceased to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the King, cousidering 
that event as tantamount to a breaking-up of the Ministry, rather uncere- 
moniously called upon Lord Melbourne to retire from office. Under the 
advice of the Duke of Wellington, His Majesty summoned Sir Robert Peel 
from Italy, and a very promising attempt was made to form a Conserva- 
tive administration. The moderate and rational Reformers considered 
that the constitution had undergone suflicient repair to last for many 
years ; that the business of amending church and state was not an oc- 
cupation to be continued without respite; and, therefore, it was hoped 
that the Peel Ministry might be successful. But ‘ the masses” demand- 
eda movement still further in advance; a new Parliament decided 
against the new Government, and Lord Melbourne was resiored. He lost 
no time in calling to his aid as many of the late Ministry as were pre- 
pared to go not only the full length of extreme Liberalism, but willing 
that Ireland should be handed over to the domination of Mr. Daniel O’- 
Connell. A Government was thus formed which, in a certain sort of way, 
held its ground from April, 1835, till September, 1841, and during that 
period Viscount Melbourne was First Lord of the Treasury. 

In general, men holding high office speedily acquire a great increase 
of reputation ; and fortune did not withhold that advantage from Lord 
Melbourne. When it became apparent that he really could, in some 
sortof manner, carry on the affairs of the country, people began to dis- 
cover that he was a man of very great ability; but yet, just on the retire- 
mentof Lord Grey, all the world wonde:ed how it happened that the King 
thought of sending for such a person as the ci-devant head of the Home- 
office ; because the world never had the least idea that he was at all fitted 
to be Prime Minister until after he had actually attained to that unsteady 
eminence. Once there, however, his partisans pronounced him to be a 
statesman, and were amazed that he never became an orator, for the head 
of the Government usually enjoys the fame of eloquence, and in that re- 
spect a Premier’s reputation often exceeds his deserts. He has the ad- 
vantage of never being constrained to speak upon trifling occasions, of 
always being heard with profound attention, of having his speeches tully 
reported and extensively published, of having his best passages quoted in 
every quarter, of being furnished by his subordinates with the most exact 
and copious information, of being permitted to close almost every debate 
aud therefore of expatiating uninflaenced by the terrors ofa reply. Yet 











all these appliances have not been sufficient to build up for some men the 
oratorical character; and of that number was Lord Melbourne. Never- 
theless, he possessed many requisites of a public speaker. He was onee a 
very handsome man, and he enjoyed at all times the advantages ofa 
most prepossessing appearance, a mellow and flexible voice, a cheerful 





temper, and a cordial frankness of manner, which, notwithstanding that 
it sometimes degenerated into coarseness, acquired for him,on the whole, 
much popularity. But he was an immethodical speaker; the bubbling 
current of his rhetoric was at best but a turbid stream ; his narratives 
were unskilful, and his expositions obscure ; yet for many years he con- 
trived with a certain degree of success to flounder through the busioess of 
Ministerial leader in the House of Lords. It is often the duty ofa Prime 
Minister to develope the principles and provisions of a new measure, or 
the general outlines of a fresh course of policy. On such occasions Lord 
Melbourne’s efforts were rather infelicitous, for his forte lay in quite an- 
other direction ; he was frequently epigrammatic, and his observations 
were sometimes remarkably terse and pointed ; his mode of turning an 
adversary’s weapens against himself was often humorous, witty, shrewd, 
and ingenious ; but, if he had a os gee mind, he made little display of the 
reasoning faculty; if he possessed the creative power of a great states- 
man, he never seemed to exercise that gift. He had neither the elo- 
quence of imagination nor that of passion. If he had accumulated large 
stores of knowledge he was rather a niggard of his learning ; for, in 
debate, he rarely went beyond those topics which previous speakers had 
introduced, or such facts as might be collected from a hasty glance at the 
Parliamentary papers of the current session. His mode of auswering an 
interrogatory was apparently clumsy, without being at all unskilful, for 
he was usually able to make a plausible show of candour, and at the 
same time so to mystify the subject as to baffle all inquiry. 

For this large and important part of a minister‘s duties he seemed to 
have been gifted with natural qualifications, though he often required 
time to prepare himself; for when he first became head of the Govern- 
ment, if asked a question in the house, he was accustomed to Pen ut- 
ter ignorance of the subject, and to put off his interrogator with the easy 
promise—* But I'll inquire.” Thus he was enabled sometimes to post- 
pone a reply till it became too late for the purposes of his opponent, and, 
at all events, he gained an opportunity of acquiring the requisite know- 
ledge, and of maturing the contrivances, whenever necessaty, by which 
a veritable view of the facts could be concealed from his adversaries. He 
formed no exception to the rule that the most indolent of mankind are 
subject to fits of tremendous activity. In his case, as in that of many 
others, it was seen that the most grievous of procrastinators could occa- 
sionally catch Time by the nv hg : 

But to pass for a moment from the character of the man to that of his 
administration. It can scarcely be doubted that posterity will consider 
that the Melbourne Government has much to answer for; but its chief 
reproach was an alliance with Mr. O'Connell. Parties were so nicely 
balanced that ministers must often have been in a minority if unsupported 
by that section of the House of Commons which in those days was com- 
monly called “ O’Connell’s tail ;”’ an arrangement was therefore made at 
the residence of the noble Lord who then held the office of Postmaster- 
General, which has usually been described as the Litchfield house com- 
pact. Ministers publicly repudiated Mr. O’Connell’s party, and denounc- 
ed his principles. But they patronized the Irish Roman Catholics ; they 
frowned upon the Irish Protestants ; they gave “ heavy blows and go 
discouragement” to the Irish church; and, though they received the 
support of “ the tail,” they denied that there had been any previous con- 
cert between the leader of the Irish mob and the leader of the English 
ministers. The world, however has drawn a different conclusion. ord 
Melbourne not only allowed Mr. O'Connell to share the power and to dis- 
pense in Ireland the patronage of the crown, but he submitted to remain 
in office on conditions which any former statesman would have spurned. 
His government was therefore little else than a series of shifts and expe- 
dients. The admirers of Lord Grey might well address Lord Melbourne, 
and exclaim,—* Our leader carried the Reform Act, abolished negro 
slavery, and carried the New Poor Law.” The followers of the Duke of 
Wellington might show Lord Melbourne’s friends the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act, and reproach his memory with having done nothing to rival 
it. Those who admired the Duke’s predecessors might point to the com- 
mencement of an enlarged commercial policy, and a new colonial system; 
going still further back, they might boast of cash payments resumed, 
public credit sustained, and 20 years of war ending in triumph. Against 
these, the partisans of the easy minded Viscount may set off his endea- 
vours to govern Ireland upon Mr. O’Connel!’s plan, the introduction of a 
penny postage, a pseudo reform in the Irish corporations, an Irish Poor 
Law, such as it was, an Irish Tithe Composition Act, the union of the 
Canadas, and an abortive attempt to repeal those corn laws which his 
immediate successor abolished iu 1846. ; 

Having without reserve adverted to the charges which from time to 
time were brought against Lord Melbourne, it will not now be out of 

lace to notice one of the political offences which have been imputed to 
bis opponents; and this becomes the more necessary because it has a 
personal reference to Lord Melbourne himself, and because it proves great 
criminality in some quarter. On the 22d of June, 1836, an action for 
crim. con. was tried in the Court of Common Pleas, the deceased peer 
having been the defendant. He obtained a verdict, and thereupon his 
partisans raised a shout of triumph, proclaiming that they had achieved 
a great victery, and that the whole proceeding was a Tory conspiracy 
concocted for the purpose of injuring the Ministry by affixing a stain on 
the moral character of its chief. To examine the details of this trial 
would now be a painful and profitless task. The verdict of the jury was 
recorded in favour of Lord Sibeesse. and with this brief reference to 
the fact we resume the narrative of his public life. 

His Ministerial career naturally divides itself into two parts—that 
which belongs to the reign of William IV., and that which was passed 
under the dominion of Queen Victoria. His late Majesty was not a man 
deeply versed in kingcraft. Comparatively with that of other Sovereigns, 
his service was one of ease and freedom. Although upon a memorable 
occasion 1n 1834 he treated Lord Melbourne rather cavalierly, there can 
be no doubt that the affairs of the Palace, during that reign, occupied in 
a less degree than usual the attention of the Cabinet. But the utmost 
effort of imagination can searcely present two human beings more dissi- 
milar than the present and the late Sovereign of these realms. The com- 
mencement of the new reign, therefere, imposed upon Lord Melbourne a 
novel and rather a difficult series of duties. That he accomplished his 
tusk with consummate address is attested by the evidence of facts, and 
the concurrent. opinion of all observers. 

But his Lordship is entitled to still higher praise, for he spared no 
pains to imbue the mind of her Majesty with a deep sense of the respon- 
sibilities attaching to the regal office ; he availed himself of all fitting op- 
portunities to instruct her in the various duties of her high station; and, 
as far it was possible for a Whig of his school, he presented to her view 
the leading principles of the British constitution. At the time of her ac- 
cession, the Queen—though legally “of age to govern”—had scarcely 
emerged from childhood. The Minister might therefore have graspe 
and wielded an unusual degree of authority. His party clamoured, at 
the commencement of a new reign, for titles, honours, emoluments, and 
power. It required, therefore, no ordinary skill on the part of Lord 
Melbourne to reconcile the duty which he owed to his sovereign with the 
inclinations which would lead him to gratify his friends, and, for a man 
of his easy temper and careless habits, he was wonderfully successful -" 
escaping the embarrassments with which he found himself at that perio 
surrounded. But though be stood high in the confidence of the — 
he was by this time rapidly losing ground in the estimation of Purlienet . 

The proceedings of that session which began in the spring of 1841 i 
creed the downfall of his Administration even brought the public began 
of Lord Melbourne himself to an unexpected close. It was thoug t ne 

f vigorous existence still remained to him, aud that whea he 
ere BA ge Nad. : ad of a formidable 
resigned office he intended to place himself at the head of wate ‘a his 
Opposition. But, after a few slight efforts, he ceased to gy beet 
Parliamentary attendance ; his health declined, and when “ 1 PP f his 
towards the close of the season of 1845, he was onl enti 7 yr Ke aaa 
former self, emaciated, feeble, listless, silent ; and a mg lie rs . “a hie 
mer of that year he attended a public dinner, where he Ze sd 7 tn 
friends on the fact that Sir Robert Peel was obliged ote ene Mi aoe - 
try upon those principles which had wrecked oe : wt tea! oe 7 he 
he was evidently too indolent or too cautious er oe oh oe a | Wd 
making that assertion in the House of Lords. bu i c “ b And 
doctrines, his defeats and his triumphs, have at length rere ti 
ters of history. His jests have grown stale, his principles of action 

= d f tractive novelties, his enemies have learned to 
ie, rey ee hine Every one, however, will acknow- 
forgive—his friends to for ipheg combined many good qualities. Although 
_—_ = bibs ree | rm cnesester which the most indulgent of mankind 
mere Wee gant faults might easily have been carried much further, 
ay en bag of more vicious excess. Itis true that he sometimes 
misunderstood and mismanaged important affairs ; but he eon act nl 
plied to them a perverted and dishonest ingenuity. He was indolen - 
he might have been corrupt. He was aman of easy hg ier an 
have been a reckless profligate. He co-operated with Mr.O a 2 hof 
he had grace enough left to be ashamed of the alliance. He was lavis 


titles, but he did not quite swamp the House of Lords. So, that, ae 
a long list of public men might be produced of far superior deserts, pe 
must be acknowledged that there have been many worse ecmggoea 
many worse men then the second Viscount Melbourne.— Times. 
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1848. 
Netices of New Works. 


Cunistmas Girts, iUpon our table lie several costly and beautiful 
specimens of bookmaking, received from Mr. G. P. Putnam's establish- 
ment. 

Tax Boox or Eccresiastes, on THE Preacner. This is by far the 
most curious, and is a richly illuminated reprint, got up in London by 
Owen Jones, with all the elaborate beauty and artistical finish for which 
he has acquired high celebrity. It is difficult to believe that the book is 
printed, so much does each page resemble the handiwork of those pur- 
veyors for ancient monasteries and libraries, whose works are sought with 
avidity by bibliophilists, and bought up at high prices. The binding is, 
if possible, more remarkable than the missal-like contents, for it is neither 
more nor less than a superb specimen of wood carving, fitting as closely 
and neatly as if made of calf or morocco. For ingenious mechanism, 
good taste, and novel effect, we have seen nothing like this late im- 
portation. 

Lays or tae Western Wortp. This is also an illuminated book, 
Owing its brilliant and attractive appearance to the eminent skill of Mr. 
Gwitt Martesos, who has already earned an artistic reputation by a 
work of similar character. As its name bespeaks, this is an American 
prodacticn, published by Mr. Patnam, and we must in justice say, that 
it yields in no respect to similar works from the London press. C. F, 
Hoffman, Bryant, Mrs. Osgood, and H. W. Herbert, amongst others, have 
contributed the literary portion. It would be an ornament to the hand- 
somest drawing-room in the Union, and we are particularly struck, in 
looking at it, with the signs of American progress. 








Tue Bases in THe Woop. This isa London book; and a very ele- 
gant contribution it is to the existing choice collection of illustrated works. 
It is a folio edition of the famous old nursery ballad, and serves as a text 
for ten original and very spirited etchings from drawings’ by the Mar- 
chioness of Waterford. Some of them are extremely effective, with no- 
thing in the way of feebleness to indicate the feminine hand. No one, 
however, would suspect her ladyship of weakness in any way. Daring 
the period of the recent insurrection in Ireland, on occasion of the Mar- 
quis’s absence, and wheua an outbreak was threatened, she boldly sum 
moned her household and retainers, and intimated her desire that the most 
vigorous resistance should be made. The Marchioness is the second daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Stuart de Rothsay. We cordizlly, however, recommend 
this charming work for its intrinsic merits. It needs not the name of a 
noble lady to give it a ready sale. 


Humpnrey’s Recorp or Epwarp tae Brack Prince. Another Lon- 
don book, small in size, but a paragon of taste in the style of getting up. 
The text is printed in imitation of black-letter, and the binding is the first 
sample we have seen of Gutta Percha thus applied. How it will wear, 
and whether it will be affected by the heat of a fireside, we cannot say. 
The embossed coat of arms has all the effect of carved wood. There is 
a rage for luxury this season in the way of book-embellishments. 


Tas Sxetcu Book or Grorrrey Crayon. New York. 1849. G. P. 
Putnam, We have almost exhausted superlatives in speaking of Christmas 
presents ; but here is one more—not for any special day, but for any and 
every day. This is the author’s last revised edition, illustrated by F. O. 
C. Darley, and forming a very handsome large octavo volame. We have 
seen nothing from Darley’s pencilso good as these sketches before us. 
There isin some of them an unusual spirit and vigour, and the engraver has 
done them the fullest possible justice. Ichabod Crane is deliciously charac- 
teristic, and King Philip, the Indian, is a sketch of great merit, of avery dif- 
ficult subject. 


ReMarRKs ON THE Past, and 1Ts Lecacies To American Society. 
By J. D. Nourse. Louisville, Kentucky. 1847. Morton § Griswold: 
Though the date of last year may give this announcement a somewhat 
musty flavour, we shall not pass by a good book unnoticed on that account. 
It has, in fact, but just found its way to our desk from Messrs. Bartlett & 
Welford’s establishment ; and truly we wish more books came under our 
notice, in which the date was so small an item of recommendation. For 
any thing we can see, this duodecimo would have been as applicable ten 
years ago, as it is at the present moment; and as it may be ten years 
hence. 

The title is well made up; and there is much in making up atitle. 
This before us is eminently suggestive, and a thoughtful person could 
scarcely see it without somo curiosity as to what follows. Perhaps the 
word society might have beeu omitted, a term very limited in its present 
acceptation. The influence of the past upon America is the subject mat- 
ter, and it is handled with much ability ; whilst the common error of 
overlooking the past draws forth at an early page the following just re. 
marks. 


Contempt for the past, especially in relation to civil concerns, is an error to 
which, from obvious causes, American society is peculiarly exposed, and which 
it therefore becomes the duty of the American writer tocombat. We are in little 
danger of falling into that opposite extreme, which in Europe takes the form of 
high conservatism, and with desperate perversity throws itself into direct opposi- 
tion to the resistless tendencies of modern society. From the nature of the case, 
toryism can never take deep root in American soil, and it is idle to aim our blows 
at an imaginary foe, while a real and portentous tendency threatens the extinction 
ofall reverence for the past, and with it of all that ennobling class of emotions 
which are allied to such reverence as their parent steck. This tendency is foster. 
ed bythe grovelling demagoguism that curses our country; a moral pestilence 
more to be dreaded by apeople than the greatest physical calamities. 

Popular sycophants would fain make us believe that political wisdom and the 
great principles of liberty, like potatoes and tobacco, are indigenous to American 
soil; aad some are absurd enough to contend for what they call an American edu- 
cation, which shall cut us off from the past, and cancel all our obligations to the old 
world. But no nation ever became great by this process, or ever will, We must 
recollect that, if we can see a little farther thanthose who have gone before us, we 
stand upon a mental pyramid piled up by the labors of countless generations ; ‘that 
it is our business to carry it still further towards heaven, not to look down with 
scorn upon the great works of our predecessors, or become little in the contem- 
plation of our own greatness. Other nations may still have the remnants of old 
abuses to demolish, our task is not to destroy but to preserve and build up. We 
have nothing to spare of the legacies of the past. 


The author calls himself “ a young backwoodsman;” and while he dis- 
claims any special originality in the book betore us, he certainly gives 
evidence of a vigorous and cultivated intellect. We gather from him his 
impression that history records two great events, “ towards which,” he 
says, “the movements of society and the arrangements of Providence 
have converged, in the ancient and modern worlds respectively :—the In- 
troduction of Christianity and the birth of American Democracy.” This 
isa bold method of coupling the past and the present; but as this work 
treats only of the former portion of the subject we need not now go into 
the Justice of the union. Christianity is traced down to the time of the 
American Revolution, in a series of able notes on its progress and condi- 
tion at different periods. We say the notes are able ; but they want con- 
nection. The book gives us the idea of having been written by snatches 
—aes with - beginning, middle, and end, chalked out in the writer's 
mind before it was commenced. If this be a fault, and it certainly is a 
grave one in any work considered as a whole, we are compensated by 
— many paragraphs Worth commendation and extract, though, per- 
chance, somewhat isolated. We will give a few of them to our readers 


that they may form some opini iali 
pinion themselyes. Th terialist i 
no favour from Mr. Nourse. wlan sit 5 dlaiei 


PA sed og -— trivial details of actual life are apt to blunt our perceptions of | 
ee m et man, whatever the materialicts may think about the matter, is 
pooh. “3! a beast, but also a god; and this worldis not altogethera sty, but also a 
+ re ae paved with the bones of the dead, but roofed b the star- 
yo ae peopled by beautiful and awful mysteries , The bright 5 eed of 
y , and the thoughtful sadness of maturer years ; the deep poqpexuntingh ot the 








She Albion. 


soul with natare and with God; the fond loyalty which cherishes the memories 





of heroes and great benefactors of mankind ; self-sacrificing patriotism which at- 
taches to the idea of country an infinite import sacred obligations ; rapt de- 
vouon, whether it recognize the Divine Presence in the Gothic Cathedral, amid 
the forest ais'es, or un the sounding sea-shore,—what are all these things butthe 
rising undulations of that deepest part of our mysterious nature, in which are the 
fountains of poetry and religion. 

In following up his idea of the arrangementof every circumstance 
with reference to what was pre-ordained to follow, we find incidentally 
this passage :— 

The Greeks, though politically the subjects, were intellectually the masters of 
the Romans. That austere and martial ary had but little which deserved the 
name of poetry. philosophy or eloquence, till the Greek models excited a spirit of 
emulation among them. From that period, Latin literature made rapid advances, 
and though it never reached the perfection of its prototype, it ranks next to Chris- 
tianity itself,as anelement of modern civilization. But it was not alone through 
the intermediate agency of its offspring, the Latin, that the Greek literature has 
helped to form the present state oF society. We shall find thatthe revival ofthe 
parentliterature itself inthe latter part of the middle ages, gave anadditional and 
most powerful impulse to modern improvement : 

How wonderful are the ways of Providence. Ages on ages of wars, and heroes, 
and demi-gods, and inferior bards, were required to produce a Homer, for the 

reatest genius can do nothing without fitting materials. That strong stem of 

eroic poetry, which the genius of the blind beggar first lifted into perennial eun- 
shine, became a greattree and blossomed in the skies, so thatthe Roman eagles 
came and rested among its branches, then winging their flight over a prostrate 
world, sowed the seeds of intellectual culture in the blood and ashes of conquered 
nations. 


Here isa happy metaphor, but we are uuder the impression that it is 
not altogether original:— 


In our hasty progress throughthe wilderness of history, we will be guided by 
great landmarks, and fly from one mountain top to another, whence views may be 
obtained of boundless regions sunlit by Divine philosophy ; leaving it to inquirers 
of greater leisure, learning and ability, to explore the intermediate valleys. 


Though the author be a decided /audator temporis acti, he is by no means 
deficient in national self-complacency. We may have occasion to give 
further proof of it, but this meets our eye at an early period of the 
book:— 


The germs of a noble and vigorous freedom can be clearly discerned in the 
feudal constitutions. It is true that the rude condition of the laws, and the 
weakness of the civil magistrates gave impunity to much violence and outrage. 
The true principles of social order were little understood, and perhaps no one 
had the least conception of that ideal of political society, which is the goal of 
modern progress,in which the wisest and best are placed atthe head of affairs 
by the free voice of the people, where the limits of authority are clearly defined ; 
and where the powers of the state are distributed among those who, by the tenure 
of their offices, have not only the disposition but the ability to preserve their re- 
speciiveshares from the encroachments of the other departments. Is it national 
pride which whispers, that to my own country is reserved the glorious destiny 
of showing to the world the nearest approach to the ideal of society, which the 
frailty ef man will permit ? 

The workings of the Reformation are alladed to in the following pass- 
age, which would be alone sufficient to stamp the author no common 
scribe:— 

The tree is known by its fruits, and now, after the lapse of three centuries, we 
have the data for estimating the exact value of the dismal prognostications of 
the enemies of religious liberty. The vindication of the Reformation has been 
written out in vast characters by the finger of Providence over all this green 
earth, wherever Protestant enterprise has carried the light of knowledge and 
the glories of civilization. In old Germany, the mother of nations, where the 
boldness of Protestant research has thrown a flood of light upon every branch of 
human learning; in England, whose mighty and exuberant energies are encir- 
cling the earth with her laws, herlanguage and her literature : in North America, 
where a greatrepublic the work almost solely of Protestant valor and freedom, is 
overshadowing the rotten offshoots of Spanish bigotry ; in the coral isles of the 
South Sea, where nations have been rescued from barbarism and moral death , 
in the Asiatic continent where Protestant enterprise, with the lights of science 
and the blessing of Christianity, has fearlessly followed the British arms, as they 
battered down the walls, that once fenced the millions of India and China from 
the inroads of westerncivilization ; inthe Catholics themselves, who are so for- 
tunate as to live in Protestant countries or in such social or political connections 
with them as to be stimulated into generous emulation of their Protestant neigh- 
bours, we may look tor the fruits of the Reformation. 

If superstition, with her racks and her fagots, has fled before the light of reason ; 
ifthe restless daring of experimental science hes extorted the secrets of nature and 
made her the servant of man; ifthe conflict of minds has struck ontnew and jus- 
ter notions of government, of the rights of men and the limitsof power, and of the 

rinciples that should regulate all social institutions ; if the Bible has become a 
10usehold companion; and the minds ofthe humblest have been expanded by its 
glorious poetry, its divine philosophy, its faithful delineations of human nature, its 
simple yet sublime records ofthe primitive world and of those momentous trans- 
actions which have shaped the destinies of man for time and eternity ; all these 
things may be traced to that great revolution which broke the chains of ecclesiasti- 
cal > bonne 

Such results of such a cause are in exact accordance withthe laws of the human 
mind. The habits of thinking which men form inrelation to religion, the most 
important, and one of the most frequently recurring of all subjects, they will be 
aptto carry with them into other departments of intellectual activity. All who dis 
like the trouble and perplexity of thinking for themselves ; all who are willing to 
surrender the prerogatives of rationality for the sake of repose, may find it inim- 
plicit submission to the authority of the church, But such,I am persuaded, is 
net the condition most favo rable to the highest moral and intellectual attainments 
in the present state of being. Itis by struggle and conflict, by painful and assid- 
uous wrestling with the mysteries that surround us, by fearless, yet reverent in- 
vestigation of the highest subjects, that our moral and mental powers are develop- 
ed and disciplined. 


We will not humour our own national amour propre by picking out 
many of the high eulogiums passed upon the Anglo-Saxons and the Anglo- 
Normans ; with two or three more extracts we will close our remarks. 
Magna Charta is thus judiciously criticised: — 


The establishment of Magna Charta was without doubt one of the most pregnant 
epochs in the history of mankind. The principles, which then for the first time 
were roduced to a definite declaration of rights, and received the solemn sanction 
of all powers of the state, had doubtless been obscurely maturing in English so- 
ciety, from the time of the Saxon emigration. The coral insect and the hidden 
fires of earth work silently for ages before a new isle is heaved up from the sea. 
The great Charte r of Anglo-Norman freedom is an island in the ocean of time, 
where the labors, and progress, and unquenched and unquenchable fires of forgot- 
ten gene rations, reached the surface, and raised aloft upon its mountain ramparts 
those landmarks of liberty, which, amidst the clouds and storms of after ages, Were 
never wholly lost sight of. 

It differs from another famous paper more immediately interesting to Ameri- 
cans, in its freedom fromthe abstraction of political philosophy. There is no de- 
claration of natural rights, no attempts to set forth an ideal of society or govern- 
ment. Though comprehensive, it is altogether practical. The rights which it as_ 
serts are set forth notas the rights of men, but as the rights of Englishmen, and_ 
grounded not upon natural law, but immemorial prescription. This somewhat nar 
row and altogether practical character, so different from the absoluteness, the 
vague generality of French declarations of right, runs through all the great mo- 
numents of English liberty, and corresponds with the character of the English 
people. The Anglo-Americans seem to me to have combined the peculiarities of 
the English and French schools of politics, being broader than the former, more 
specific and practical than the latter. 


Again, a few pages further on, we find these remarks on the character 
and career of the English:— 


Through all the phases of England’s political progress, we discern a singular te- 
nacity of ancient rights and privileges, a stubborn resistance to the encroachments 
of one department of the government upon another, a strong aversion tothe spe- 
culations of political 7dealis¢s, and a distrust of all innovations, which could not be 
readily engrafted upon the tree of prescription, without either violently lopping 
any of its branches, or injuring those roots which were buried in the strong soil of 
Saxon antiquity. The strong practical sense of the English shows itself in aver- 
sion to extremes and to the absolute in every form For this reason no people 
have succeeded so well in reconciling movement with conseryatism, in combining 
the spirit of improvement with a rational veneration forthe past. Tothis fact we 
must mainly ascribethe remarkably solid, durable, and expansive character of her 
civilization, 

I shall not attempt totrace the rise and progress of the commercial and maritime 
greatness of England,—the main-spring of that mighty movement, which has turn- 
ed the haunt of savages and wild beasts into abodes of refinement, intelligence 
and freedom; kindled the lights of knowledge upon the shores of Australia and 
the oriental islands ; Avalon. os new empire in India, upon the ruins of the magni- 
ficent dynasty of Tamerlane ; battered down the wall of exclusiveness that fenced 
the millions of China from the inroads of western civilization ; and is still, with ever- 
increasing velocity, diffusing the English language, laws and literature to the far 
thest bounds ofthe green earth. That movement is the most stupendous fact of 
modern history, and might suggest boundless speculations on the future. One is 
tempted to imagine that the Anglo-Norman race has received from Divine Provi- 
— a fee-simple conveyance of this}planet, with the appurtenances thereunto 

elonging. 


The high encomiums past upun English institutions, and upon the Eng- 
lish character generally, give peculiar point to the conclusion to which the 
author leads us. The application is plain, direct, and, we musf add, not 
to be wondered at, coming froin an American pen. Wedonot exactly 
think, ourselves, that the days of the “ fast anchored isle” are numbered; 
God forbid! but we shall neither quarrel, nor argue the point, with any 
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citizen of this republic whose views may differ from ourown. We might 
possibly agree with Mr. Nourse that when Engla:d ceases to be the centre 
of empire and civilization, the sceptre will probably be transferred to 
these regions ; but that her grasp is trembling now, we confess, we see 
no signs. Neverthertheless let the American author in all fairness have 
the last words:— 


When we take into consideration the peculiar and interesting character of their 
political institutions, the restless activity, sound judgement and aves qeemorng en- 
ergy with which the Anglo-Normans are pushing the triumphs of their intellect 
and enterprise in every part of the world, we think we are justified in placing that 
wonderful race of mcnin the van of Christian civilization. At no distant period 
the island mother must be overshadowed by the greatness of her offspring. for the 
power of England is singularly artificial. “It has a very narrow territorial founda- 
tion in comparison with many of her colonies. It is a pyramid propping the hea- 
vens and overshadowing the earth, but resting upon its apex instead ofits base, 
ard upheld by the financial skill and far reaching sagacity which have presided in 
her councils. The American republic is the mightiest of her progeny, and if its 
union and liberty are preserved, the sceptre of that stupendous intellectual em- 
vire, of which the English language willbe the bond of spiritual union, mnst 

e transferred froin England tothe United States. 

The westward progress of empire and of the centre of civilization has often 
been the subjectof remark. It would seem. that in the long day of man’s exist- 
ence upon earth, the point of meridian glory, like that of the solar day, is destined 
to make the circuitof the globle. From Persia to Greece, from Greece to Italy, 
from Italy to the Franks in France and Germany, from the Franks to Spain, from 
Spainto England, and may not the next pa a be from England to America ? 
When passing the Pacific, itonce more reaches the primeval seats of the humanf 
family may be the appointed time for the Recording Angel to close the volume o 
this world’s history. 


We have thus spoken at some length of a small book of whose existence 
we never heard until afew hours ago. We have not pretended to criti- 
cise it The subject of which it treats is too deep, and covers too much 
ground to be canvassed in a notice of this sort. But as the work ofa 
mun of high order of mind, and as one eminently suggestive, we partieu- 
larly commend it to the notice of the graver portion of our readers. 

Tue Forcery. A Tale by G. P. R. James. New York. Harpers.—The 
names of book and author sufficiently indicate what the reader will have 
to expect. We much prefer Mr. James’s historical novels to his illustras 
tions of modern life. His reading has been so extensive, aud his know- 
ledge of the early and the middle ages is so great, that men and things of 
the olden time have a life-like character when he paints them; and he 
has not many rivals in this branch of art. When, however, he descends 
to our generation, he has a host of competitors, and scarcely bolds equal 
rauk. His tales of the day are readable enongh, but they de not take 
much hold of the feelings or the memory. This new book is issued in 
the cheap form. 


O 


Mover Women anp Cuttpren. By H. Mayhew. New York. Harpers. 
—Three weeks ago we noticed “‘ Model Men,” and the excellence of its 
illustrations. Here is the family group, completed in the same clever style 
of broad caricature; but in this also we must still remark that the pencil 
has been far more effective than the pen. It has been one of the charac- 
teristics of the London Punch, that almost every ounce of its wit has been 
elaborated and hammered out until the public were sated. An original 
quiz, satire, or caricature may be infiuitely amusing; but parodies and 
continuations of such trifles are apt to bore one. From the words 
“ Sculptared by H. G. Hine,” in the title-page, we presume we are in- 
debted to him for the illustrations ; and though the name is not as familiar 
as that of Cruikshank, it must soon acquire celebrity. 

Our Cousins 1x Ouro. By Mary Howitt. New York. 1849. Collins 
§ Brother. Time was when the name of this amiable woman and agree- 
able writer commanded considerable attention; but it comes now so often 
before the public, that, like that of Mr. James, it loses something of its 
force in its incessant repetition. The little book before us comprises a 
twelvemonth’s diary of a family settled on the banks of the Ohio. It 
appears to haye been kept especially for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of children; and has been compiled by Mary Howitt from the do- 
mestic records of a sister of her own, no longer living. It is, without 
doubt, an excellent little work of its kind. 

Ho.ipay House. By Catharine Sinclair, Philadelphia. 1849. G.L. 
Appleton. Many children’s books are before us. This one contains a 
series of tales; and as it bears in its face the notice that it is from the 
fifth London edition, we may venture to recommend it on that guarantee. 
It wears also a neat and taking appearance. 

Mar or Catirorn1sa—Mr. Tanner, of Fulton street, has just published 
a very useful and neat map of this region, to which so many anxious eyes 
are now turned. This guide was much needed. The distances by the 
several routes of reaching head-quarters are given, and the Map is bound 
up for pocket service. The Gold District is appropriately marked out in 
yellow, the various roates are in red, and there will be many looking 
BLUE enough before their fortunes are made. 


—_—_———— 
BROWNING’S “ BLOT ON THE ESCUTCHEON.” 


The following account of the revival of this play in London is contained 
in a letter to the editor, dated from that city December 1. When brought 
out at one of the leading theatres some years since, it failed, the critics 
declaring it impossible to combine high-toned dramatic feeling with in- 
cidents of our own times. If we mistake not, it was to this piece the re- 
mark was applied, that ia place of going through a lengthened scene in 
a drawing-room, the principal actor in real life now-a-days would ring the 
bell and order the gentleman's carriage. This was thought to be a killing 
comment, but our friend tells us that opinions have changed. 

Within the last week Mr. Phelps has revived, at Sadler’s Wells, 
“Tur Bior on THE Escutcueon,” written by Rosert Brownine, a 
gentleman whose rare talents are equalled only by the extraordiuary use 
which he at times delights to make of them, by selecting subjects utterly 
incomprehensible to common readers, and clothing, and as I must think, 
disguising, fine thoughts and brilliant arguments in .bscure and mystic 
phraseology. Thus, his ‘ Paracelsus” and “ Sordello,” are not only 
“caviare to the million,” but toa very large proportion of the reading 
public, my humble self included, are absolutely incomprehensible. Iam 
aware, however, that his admirers, asmall but enthusiastic band of eso- 
terics, deem these rhapsodies super-excellent. Be it so,—I reply to 
their encomiums with honest Mungo, in the “ Padlock,” “ Massa, what 
signify me hear if me no understand?” Still, it is remarkable that Mr- 
Browning’s lyrics and his dramas are little, shall I say embellished, or 
disfigured, by Transcendentalism? “The Blot on the Escutcheon,” 
least of all, and any dramatist might be proud of it. Its author has, it is 
very evident, deeply studied the writers of the age and school of Shake- 
peare ; he is, however, no servile imitator, but has imbued his mind with 
their glowing beauties, their scenes of high ge passion and luxuriant 
description, and not unfrequently, I must add, with their scholastic 
quaintnesses. ‘ The Sad Shepherd,” Massinger’s “ Virgin Martyr,” Mar- 
low’s “Faustus,” Ben Jonson’s “ Masques,” with F ord’s charming 
tragedy “The Broken Heart,” are, I should imagine, his prime favour- 
ites. But to my task—Thorold Lord Tresham, the representative of an 
ancient family of unblemished name and large possessions, dwells in 
stately splendour at his ancestral mansion with his brother Austin, be- 
trothed to their cousin Guendolen, and a beloved and youthful sister, Mil- 
dred. His good qualities (and he has many ) are, if not tarnished, render 
ed even dangerous by his pride; whilst upright, generous, and high-mind- 
ed, he is emphatically the man of honour, he is at the same time rash, 
vindictive, and inflexible. Falkland, in “Caleb Williams,” might have 
been his prototype; he loves Guendolen and Austin—Mildred he idol- 
izes. 

Ofall that love or that profess to love, 

Mildred, I do believe a brother’s love 

For a sole sister must exceed them all! 

For see now, only see, there's no alloy 

Of earth, that creeps into the perfect’st gold 

Of other loves—no gratitude to claim ; 

You never gave her life, not even aught 

That keeps life; never tended her, instructed, 
Enriched her ; and your love can claim no right 
O’er her’s, save pure love's claim—that’s what I call 





oe. 
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Freedom from Earthliness, 
I think—I am sure—a brother's love exceeds 
All the world’s love in its unsordidness. 


Thus loving and beloved Mildred lived on, unhappy only in that she 
waated the maternal care which a brother’s fond solicitude could not 
supply The estates of the Earlof Mertoun adjointhose of Tresham 
Hat 

He had been used to wander carelessly 

Afier his stricken game ; the heron roused 
Deep in his woods had trailed its broken wing, 
And lured him afier her from tree to tree, 

He knew not whither. He had come upon 
The lady's wondrous beauty unawares.— 


The sequel is revealed in the unhappy girl's contession— 


I was so young, I loved him so, I had 
No Mother—God forgot me—and I fell. 

Deeply erring but repentant. the enamoured Mertoun, just before the 
discovery of their mutual lapse, had sought Mildred’s hand of Thorold, who 
personally fuvouriug him, leaves her to decide. Ina private interview 
he urges his suit to the lieurt-stricken girl. 

Mer.—Ot! tolove less what one hasinjured! Dove, 
Whose pinion I have rashly hurt, my Mildred ; 
Shall my heart’s warmth not nurse thee into strength? 
Flower [ have crushed, shall I not care for thee ? 
Mildred, | love you. 

No sweet courtship-days, 
No dawning consciousness of Jove for us, 
No strange and palpitating births of sense 
From words and looks, no innocent fears and hopes, 
Reserves and confidences— 
Sinhas surprised us, so will punishment. 


The hour of retribution was indeed at hand; the unconscious Thorold 
has scarce dispatched his summous to Lord Mertoun ere Gerard, an at- 
tached and faithful retainer, appals him with the fearful tidings that a 
strange galluut obtains nightly access to his sister’s chamber. Aroused 
to fury, he orders Mildred into lis presence ; conscience-smitten she 
avows her own weakness, but resolutely refuses to betray her lover. 
After a severe struggle fraternal affection triumphs, and Thorold resolves 
to spare her. 
I'll hide your shame and mine ; 
Yes, Mildred, you may wed 
Your Paramour above our m6ther’s tomb. 
But with to morrow, hastens here the Earl: 
I have dispatched last night at your command, 
A missive bidding him present himself 
To-morrow here—thus much is said, now dictate, 
This morning's letter that shall countermand, 
Last night’s—do dictate that. 
Mi.— But, Thorold, 
If I receive the Earl—I wi!l receive him. 
Thorold.—Ho there, Gwendolen, 
And Austin, you are welcome, too,—look there ! 
That's Mildred, my one sister, my heart's pride, 
She'll calmly bid me help her to entice, 
Inveigle an unconscious, trusting youth, 
Who thinks her all that’s chaste, and good and pure ! 
— Invite me to betray him !—who so fit 
As honour’s self to cover shame's arch-deed ? 
Yes, she'll receive Lord Mertoun! and for this, 
] curse her to her face before you all; 
Shame hunt her from the Earth! Then Heaven do right 
To both ; it hears me now, shall judge her then. 
Austin re-echoes Thorold’s curse, but Gwendolen, whose arch play ful- 
ness in the earlier portions of the drama, and unselfish, woman-like de- 


= gy to her cousin, strongly remind us of Shakspeare’s Beatrice, recals 


Mi.— 


W hat, we leave Mildred! we! if you and I, 

So acted and so did, not Mildred there 

Would be unworthy to behold us both, 

But we should be unworthy both of us, 

To be beheld, by—by your meanest dog, 
Which, if that sword were broken in your face, 
Before a crowd, that badge torn off your breast, 
And you cast out with hootings, and contempt, 
Would push his way through all the hooters, gain 
Your side, go off with you and all your shame, 
To the next ditch you chose to die in. Mildred, 
Lord Mertoun and your lover are, the same! 

Committing Mildred to the care of Austin, the hizh-hearted Guendolen 
flies in search of Thorold. Her explanation comes too late; he has sur- 
prised Mertoun who, iu disguise, had ouce more soughtan interview with 
Mildred; and refusing to listen to the youth’s detence, fiercely assails 
him—Mildred’s dishonour is in a few moments expiated in her lover's 
blood; the combatants exchange forgiveuess, and Mertoun leaves to the 
impetuous Thorold the agonizing task of revealing all to Mildred ;—in a 
few broken sentences of foul reproach she falters forth her pardon ; 
and,—ali is over. Tuorold but survives to bequeath his domains to Guen- 
dolen and Austin. 

You’re lord and lady now—you're Treshams—name 
And fame are your's, you hold our ‘scutcheon up; 
Austin, no blot on it! You see how blood 

Must wash one blot away. 








Austin. no blot shall come ! 
Thorold.—I said that—yet it did come—should it come, 
VENGEANCE 1s GOpD’s, NoT Man’s! 

I will only add that the revival of this fine Tragedy was most triumph- 
ant. The manager had done his utmost to give it fair play; it needs no 
more. Phelps as Thorold, acted admirably; Miss Cooper's Mildred, and 
Miss Huddart’s Guendolen were excellent; the remaining characters very 
creditably supported. The play is at present out of print, and it was 
with extreme difficulty I procured a copy from one of the author’s friends. 
Your readers will, however, | think, rejoice to learn that Mr. Moxon, of 
Dover-street, and Chapman & Hall of the Strand, are about to gratify the 
es with a complete edition of Mr. Browning’s works, which will 

oubtless speedily tind their way across the Atlantic. 


—_——_——~._>———____. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE GOLD HUNTERS. 

For some time to come this subject will probably demand a certain 
space in our columns. The American papers, it may well be supposed, 
are full of letters and remarks on this exciting topic. From these we 
shall cull a few ; and commence with the following from Capt. Spring of 
the Huntress, which we fiud in the New York Journal of Commerce. 

San Francisco, Serr. 21st, 1848. 

Larrived at Monterey on the morning of the 10th inst., exactly 142 
days from New York. My chance round the Cape was very tine, and on 
the 98th day I took an observation in 2 dg. North latitude, and conti- 
dently expected to be at Monterey in 15, or at the most 20 days. I had 
been within 4 days run of my port 30 days previous to my arrival, en- 
veloped in fog, with light winds and calms. 

On my arrival I found such a state of things existing as it is not easy to 
describe. The town (ifsuch it may be called) I found entirely deserted. 
There were not ten men, and about twice that number of women, left in 
the place. This was in consequence of the discovery of extensive gold 
mines on the banks of the river Sacramento, about 24 hours run up the 
river, where I am now lying. Almost befure I had heard of the news 
myself, my crew had got hold of it, and six of them were off. I found 
there were no facilities whatever for receiving or landing my cargo at 
Monterey, and being sure I could not be in a worse predicament here 
than there, I disembarked the troops, and agreed with Governor Mason 
to proceed to this place. 

my arrival here, I found very much the same state of things as at 
Monterey. All the vessels in the harbour were deserted by their crews, 
in many instances by their officers, and in some by their masters. The 
facility with which avy individual may, with eal ordinary industry, 
fox up either in what are called the “dry” orthe “ wet diggings,” 

2,000 or $3 000 worth of pure gold, in one month, is too much tempta- 
tion for most men. 

Ihave not yet begun to discharge. The only lighter to be had here, 
suitable for taking ont my cargo, belongs to the government, and she is 
outof repair. The Quarter Master has been hard wt work ever since I 
have been in, getting her up on the beach. He has employed several 
houre carpeuters who came here from Oahu to go to the mines, at $8 a 
$10 per day to do this work. 

Nominally, the price of day labour is $5 a $6, but no men are to be ob- 
tained, other than Indians or miserable worn out men, who cannot go, or 
else have been to the mines, and returned sick. Fifty dollars per month 
are paid for men to g° very short distances about on the coast, with the 
bargain (if the vessel has any as that they shall not go aloft. They 
are for the most part disbanded volunteers, and amore miserable set 
cannot be found elsewhere, ina hospital. No men can be obtained at 
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any price, to work out of the usual hours. The more they are paid, the 
less willing are they to work. Twenty-five ceuts a glass for grog, and $1 
per meal, are the prices paid here. Gold being plenty, every descrip- 
tion of goods is consequently high ; $30 a $60 per pair for blankets such as 
cost $1 in New York; $5 a pair for shoes, and every thing pro rata. 
The charter of a small crait (formerly a long boat), decked, is $50 per 
day. The launch of the Peacock, lost on the bar of the Columbia some 
years since, arrived here yesterday, and was sold before night for $2,250 
in good clean dust, 20 carats fine, at $16 per ounce. Another which came 
in from the river the same day, about a year old, of 13 tons, was sold for 
$4,000. They ask me $6 a $6 50 per dozen for washing. It I could pe 
supply the place of my clothes by the purchase of new at New York 
prices, [| would throw them overboard instead of having them washed. 

I lett the ship Zsaae Walton, only two years old, at Monterey, without 
a man on tk No one of our men-of-war dare anchor in any of these 
waters, as they would lose their crews if they did so. At present, com- 
mon property is safe enough, lying anywhere unwatched ; it is too small 
game to be taken any notice of. There is now some danger in returning 
trom the mines, as there are those who prefer to take the gold already 
washed to their hands, than dig and wash for themselves. The most ex- 
travagant stories are told of the quantities of gold found, and the ease 
with which it is obtained. I have myself seen pieces weighing one, two 
and three ounces, and in one instance, a — perfectly pure, weighing 
more than ten ounces ayoirdupois. It is said (my informant is Governor 
Mason, who has been on the gronnd,) that parties are digging many miles 
apart with equal success, and that for hundreds and hundreds of miles all 
the precious metals are found in great abundance. When I asked him 
how much I might believe of the many (apparently) exaggerated stories 
that are told respecting the mines, he replied, you may credit almost any 
thing youhear. Gold is sold here now at $10 the ounce; generally it has 
been selling at $8. Indeed, I have seen a great deal purchased from the 
common people at the latter price. Can you wonder that the common 
sailor overlooks his obligations under such circumstances ? ‘ 

I am told from good authority that the custom of those who sell liquor 
at the mines by the glass, is, to take from a little bag the customer 
holds open, a pinch Fe of snuff) for one glass of bad watered whiskey. 
I tried the experiment, and found [ could easily take up $4 worth of dust 
at the rate of $16 per ounce. Those who have a large thumb, and under- 
stand the business, can easily take up six or eight dollars in the same 
way. A day or two since, a gentleman with whom I am very well ac- 
quainted, from the Sandwich Islands, wanted a man to take his trunk 
from the beach to his lodgings, and seeing an idle, half-clad negro, (ap- 
parently a runaway from some vessel,) he asked him if he would take 
the jeb. The fellow cast at him an indignant glance, and turned away 
from him without deigning a reply; but after he had gone about five 
steps, he turned round and approached us, drawing from his bosom a 
small bag of dust, and said, “do you think I’ll lag trunks when I'll get 
that much in one day?” He had more than $100. 

Since I commenced this, I have seen an intelligent gentleman from 
Hartford, Connecticut, who has just come down from the mines. He 
has been abseut from this place two months, and alchough a man of deli- 
cate constitution, (he came out for his health,) the net proceeds of his ex- 
pedition amounted to $1500. He gives me a vivid picture of the existing 
state of attairs up in the gold region. He thinks more than 2,000,000 of 
dollars worth of gold has been collected there this season, and that it 
may be safely said, the mines are inexhaustible. , 

As you would suppose, vice of every kind, and in the most horrible 
forms, prevails here. The runaway sailors work a while and collect a 
quantity of dust, which they spend with the same recklessness that 
they do so much silver at home. They pay 7 or 8 dollars per bottle for 
liquor, have a “spree” from which they come out destitute, and then 
begin again. A great deal of sickness prevails, and as one after another 
dies, he is thrown aside with the utmost indifference, without even a 
covering of earth. There has not, as far as I can learn, been any quarrel- 
ing among the diggers. There is so much room for all to operate, that 
there seems no necessity for any disturbance. What will be the result of 
all this, 1 cannot have any idea. I shall improve every opportunity to 
inform you how I am getting along. 1 have seen the last man on board 
an English brig lying near me, hoist his chest out alone, and scull to 
shore, abandoning the craft to her fate—the Capt»in and mates and all 
the others have gone before. ‘ . 

The same paper remarked on Wednesday, that Letters from Captain 
Spring of the Huntress have been received as late as October 13th, at 


which time he was slowly discharging his cargo, having with him his first 
officer, his carpenter and three boys, and hoped, when the rain set in and 
the digging could not be carried on, to geta crew of “ Kanakas.” 

We presume these last named gentlemen are the natives. Another 
letter dated San Francisco, Oct. 8, states. ‘ There are seventeen vessels 
in port, nine of which (including the ships Huntress and Rhone) are laid 
up for want of crews to navigate them. ° 

Gold continues to be found in great abundance, and the excitement con- 
tinues in all its force. Vessels and people are daily flocking here from 
all parts of the Pacitic.” 

In the Californian of Sept. 16, we find the following :— 


“ Pursuant to a call published in last week's Californian, and by prin- 
ted handbilis, a large concourse of citizens—the largest probably ever 
held in San Francisco—assembled at the public hall in Portsmouth 
Square on Saturday evening, for the purpose of devising means to secure 
a fixed value to gold dust, and tu insure its adoption, in the present scar- 
city of coin, as a circulating medium in the ordinary transaction of busi- 
ness, at sixteen dollars per ounce.” oo foe 

Resolutions were passed in accordance with the purpose of the meet- 
ing, and a petition to Congress for the establishment of a Mint was 
drafted and approved. 

A recent arrival at New-Orleans of a traveller direct from California 
occasioned much excitement there, and on the 8th iust., the journals of 
the city contained many accounts of the news he had brought. The N. O, 
Delta eays, 

We yesterday had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Joseph H. Cutting, who 
comes directly from the gold mines in California, and has in his possess 
ion a quantity of the precious metal, just as he dug it from the bowels of 
the earth, in its native state. Mr. Cutting left San Francisco on the 11th 
of October. He very prudently, we think, disposed of a considerable 
portion of his vre in Mazatlan, fearing too much the cupidity of the Mexi 
caurobbers, to trust it on his person. Everything was quiet in Califor- 
uia when Mr. C. left. Nothing was thought of, or talked of, but the gold 
region ; andalmost all other business than the lucrative one of gold dig- 
ging, was suspended. The consequence of this state of things is, that 
the prices ofall the necessaries of lite are enormously high. Flour, for 
iustance, which was principally brought from Oregon, was selling at $50 
a barrel; bad brandy from $6 to $8 a bottle ; and for ordinary board 
from $12 to $16 a week were paid. So far asexplorations have been 
made, it has been ascertained that gold exists on both sides of the Sierra 
Nevada, from latitude 41 north, te so far south as the head waters of the 
San Joaquin river, a distance of four hundred miles in length, and one 
hundred miles in breadth. The Gold region already discovered, it is es- 
timaied, is sufliciently extensive to give profitable employment to 100,000 
person: for generations to come. The ore is in a virgin state, disseminated 
im small particles, and is found in three distinct deposits—sand and gra- 
vel beds, or decomposed granite, and intermixed with a kind of slate. It 
is generally found trom immediately beneath the surface toa distance of 
four feet, and its position, and the pure state in which it is found is believ- 
ed to be the result of a geueral volcaniceruption. The gold region lies 
within about one handed or two hvndred and forty miles of San Fraucis- 
co ; itis about the same distance from Monterey; and the great majority 
of the population of these two places, merchants, doctors, lawyers, me- 
chanics, psoas ate soldiers, seamen, deserters, Americans, Spaniards, 
Mexicans, Indians—all have cleared out. and are as busy as avarice and 
ambition can make them, engaged in the pleasant labour of gold finding. 
From November till March, embracing the interval of the rainy season, 
but little progress can be made in “ digging ;’ so that any enterprising 
young man, who would start now, would be all iu good time for the com- 
mencement of next year’s operations. Mr. Cutting is rather an old, and 
nota very strong man. He worked atthe gold-finding for forty-two 
days. Being regardful of his health, he chose the “dry diggings” to oper- 
ate in. In this time he got over fifteen hundred dollars worth of ore. It 
is found easier and in larger quantities in the “ wet diggings ;” but work 
ing in the latter is more unhealthy. His implements were, a pick axe, a 
spade, a butcher’s-knife, and atin pan. The climate of Calitornia Mr. 
Cutting describes as remarkably salubrious and healthy, except on the 
Sacramento river, where feverand ague, to some extent, prevail. 


——_@—— 


Ecectric Lieut -A Sunstitute ror Gas.—This subject was much 
discussed in the scientific circles of London at the time of the Niagara’s 
sailing. From sundry accounts of what has been doue and said, we ex- 
tract the following: 


“The first experiment of this light out of doors was made yesterday 
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evening, between the hours of 8 and 9, in front of the National Gallery. 
The apparatus, of which the most conspicuous part was the concave 
reflector behind the light, was so placed as to illamine the whole of Tra- 
falgar-square, the rays reaching as far as Northumberland-house. So bril- 
liant was the light » oh it was impossible to look at it for a length of time 
without a dazz ing effect upon the eye, and the gas lamps appeared dim 
and insignificant in comparison. The rays were continually moved, and 
as they swept through the somewhat foggy atmosphere they produced 
the same sort of illumination as the sunlight through atoms of dust. The 
os aa upon which they fell were most brilliantly lighted; the Nelson 
column, which was selected as the principal point, being mg as 
conspicuous as at noonday. If the illumination can be sustained, there is 
no other means of lighting the streets that can at all be compared with 
this electric light.”’ 

Another paper speaks of it thus:—In a lectare which was delivered at 
Crosby-hall, by Mr. Pepper, on the properties and phenomena of mague- 
tism and electricity, the electric light, and the apparatus by which it is 
produced and regulated, was introduced. The brilliancy of the light is 
almost porene what can be conceived of the powers of artificial l'ght— 
that is, of light produced by scientific means trom simple natural causes. 
It was so vivid as to make the numerous gas-lights by which the hall was 
illuminated completely ineffective. Its intensity to those close to it was 
almost painful, and it was impossible, when the shade or paper screen by 
which it was surrounded was removed, to look upon it. It is a white or 
sun light; there is no yellow tinge, no vapour or smoke, and none of the 
attendants of light which partake of combustion. The exhibition of this 
certainly extraordinary light was witnessed by avery crowded company 
of visitors, who expressed their satisfaction in a marked manner on its 
merits. The apparatus by which its power is produced and sustained 
can scarcely be Seaaetbed j it is a piece of mechanism of comparatively 
simple construction, by which pieces of charcoal, &c. are supplied and 
adapted ; it can only be understood by being seen aud inspected. If the 
generating and regulating powers of this invention can be sustained, and 
the expenses attendant upon them kept within reasonable bounds, as the 
patentees assert they can be, this light will at some period supersede all 
others ; aud a statistical account affirms that upwards of £25,000,000 is 
annually expended in England and Wales for lighting, an important sav- 
ing will accrue to the public, and a benefit be conferred, which all be 
able to appreciate. 





And again another, going more deeply into practical difficulties, 
observes :— 


The scientific public have been thrown into a state of great excitement 
by the statements which have appeared concerning the electric light. 
Holders of gas property are suffering from a positive panic, aud shoals of 
letters are daily sent from all parts of the country enquiring most anx- 
ously about this enw invention. The gas engineersare positively besieged; 
and, if we are rightly informed, works in contemplation have pomaly 
been postponed to ascertain the practicability of this new invention. All 
new epplications, according to some philosophers, ‘ will not do.” Dr. 
Lardner proved mathematically, that steamers could not cross the Atlan- 
tic, but they have crossed it. Sir Humphrey Davy declared that London 
would be blown to atoms if the gas receivers were not surrounded with 
vast mountains of earth. The mountains however, have not beep caised, 
and London stands. Facts of this kind are always quoted by inventors 
to show the fallacies into which opposing minds may run, but they them- 
selves forget the fruitless search after the philosopher's stone. : 

The public expect great things from electricity, and delight to receive 
any new adaptation. Electro-metallurgy ran like wildfire through the 
country, and the peuple are now eagerly waiting for some other applica- 
tion. Some years since the American people were electrified by a news- 
paper announcing that it was printed by electricity : but unfortunately 
this boast was uutrue, and up to the present time no practical application 
of force and light has been yh sh from electricity. Now the beauty of 
electric light is well known to scientific men. It is the most lovely of all 
forms of artificial light, and a garden lit up by its agency appears a para- 
dise upon earth, and even a small light illuminates to excess a moderate- 
sized room. Ten years ago, Jacobi declared that he kept a. large saloon 
constantly illuminated by voltaic light; but upon further investigation, 
the rumour, as far as an economical and practical application, was found 
to be unfounded aud the subject dropped. ; 

The difficulties attending the use of the voltaic light are two-fold ; one 
atrifling mechanical difficulty at the point where the light is visible ; 
the other the expense and trouble of making the battery where the power 
is generated. The former difficulty has not up to the present ume occu- 
pied the attention of scientific men, because in their opinion the obstacles 
in the battery were insurmountable. This mechanical difficulty has been 
partially overcome by the present patentee, Mr. Staite, as by his clock 
work arrangement the difficulty which attends the disintegration of the 
poles has been lessened. 

The more serious difficulty, however, of the trouble and expense at 
tending the working of the battery, has been, in all the accounts which 
we have seen, too much slurred over. The public have a right to be 
fully satisfied upon this point; but, notwithstanding all general state- 
ments of economy, this light cannot be regarded as a practical affair until 
a minute description is given of the kind ot battery employed, the num- 
ber of cells which are requisite to obtain the end, and the absolute waste 
in the battery per hour as declared from direct experiment. We are 
afraid that the poisonous fumes of nitrous gas, which we detected by 
their noxious odour, will for ever preclude the introduction of the appa- 
ratus into the interior of dwelling-houses, and certainly their presence 
was anything but in favour of the probable success of the invention. 

A company may as well be formed to change lead into gold, as to ob- 
tain light without change of matter. In obtaining light from candles, the 
tallow ischanged into water and carbonic acid ; in obtaining light from 
a battery, the zinc is changed into sulphate of zinc; or, where the nitric 
acid batteries are employed, changes are occurring at both poles of the 
battery—aneffect which is analogous to buring the candle at both ends. 

The ecouomic production of force has been minutely considered in 
Smee’s “ Sources of Physics,” which should be read by all experimenters 
in these subjects, as he demonstrated the principles which regulate these 
phenomena. Mr. Smee states that ‘If we compare carbon and hydrogen 
with zinc for the production of force, we find a wide difference in these 
respects ; the equivalent of the latter being thirty-two times more than 
ont ascas and its energy of combustion with oxygen not so intense. 
Further on he states that zinc is about 1000 times more costly than 
coals for the production of power, whence we may infer that it will be 
about twenty times dearer than candles. : 

The difference is not so great but that the extreme excellence of the 
light might render it worth its additional cost; and it is just possible that 
in the burning of candles as much force may be wasted in the produc lon 
of heat instead of light; for if much heat be generated in candles, and 
but little in the voltaic light, the latter may actually be the most econo- 
mical in theory. x ‘ 

In these considerations we have only studied the possibility of obtain- 
ing the light at all in an economical manner, but we must not forget the 
amount of labour and knowledge required to keep a series of batteries 
in good working order, a labour only sufficiently appreciated by — 
who have actually performed the feat, and which would be a ceryeoenscver 4 
to itsextensive application. The Electric Light, however, has our page 
sympathies ; and, whilst we fear that our friends the gas-makers Wr 
continue their avocation for the next half-century, yet shall ‘ii bay ei 4 
if, atany cost, great national banquets or great national assem ete of 
as the Houses of Parliament, may be illuminated by this most } wc sha 
all artificial illuminators : but, until we are satisfied by pe ba ta 
information as to its expense, we must consider it 28 & costly ex} 
tal toy. 

ee ee 
n.—The Winter Fashions have complete- 


Paris Fasuions For DecemBe 
: : j ye no longer to entertain our 
ly set aside the autumnal foi/ettes. We ha Per balls and parties; bat 


readers with the é/egantes who are preparing ‘ 
with walking ieoue. Simple garments of ca onmnne, ane seme 
times of velvet, are worn for the morning. Near ‘d a =) pk: a 
scanty, though not tight to the figure ; they _ oe au — “9 
lar to stand up or lie down. The great fancy Tor o pong Sst 
dessus of cloth, carmelite, chestnut, or ee ; ed are ae for 
gimp, &c.; they are also furnished with little pockets on each side, +e 

Hoon ee tes habiltees rich velvet of satin cloaks are made; they are 
trimmed with embroidery, gimp, frivge, and often with lace. Very 
pretty mantles with sleeves, ornamented with braid and lace, are muc b 
admired. They are fastened up the front by small buttons, attached 
ee er ee Saat many pelisses of plain stuff are made, crossed 
in front, with a sash etightly drawn, and closed by a small buckle. At 
the edge of the bodice an skirt there is a trimming of the same oan 
rial, cut or festooned ; in the centre of which are buttons or pebb es, 
joined together by 8 small chain. Velvet buttons, or those of silk, fortu- 
nately take the place of boutons & pierre, and are decidedly of earn 
taste, though less attractive. For toilette, dresses of very rich damas 
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tual constitutional form of the Government of our state, we should be as- 
tounded by the gravity of circumstances and of the period if a 
supported by the consciousness that our political eens is ~— a 
barmony not only with the principles proclaimed by the people, ~ also 
by those which, after nature deliberation, have been accepted by our 
Legislative Chaubers—principles which will serve as a rule to all our ac- 
tions as long as we retain office. Amongst those riuciples there is one 
which received by a solemn act the assent of the Prince ; and, as to 
another, « promise has been made that he willconcert with the new Min- 
istry in order that analogous propositions be presented for the acceptance 
ef the deliberative Chambers. The principle of Italian memes Bre 
claimed one hundred times by our people and by the Chamber, aud ac- 
cepted by us, has been sanctioned unreservedly by the prince, when with 
truly paternal zeal he reminded the Emperor of Austria of it in his letter 
to that potentate. Inasmuch as in order to realise this blessing, we be- 
lieve it to be indispensable to execute the deliberations adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies referring to the independence of Italy, our firm re- 
solation to carry those deliberations into effect is nothing more than a 
candid adhesion to the wishes of the representatives of the people. No- 
body will doubt of our fall adhesion to the programme of the Sth of June, 
accepted with so much enthusiasm by the deliberative Chambers. The 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly at Rome, and the preparation ofa 
federal act, are the principlos and the maxims which we find embodied 
in the wishes expressed vy our Chambers for the convocation of a Diet 
at Rome, destined to discuss the general interests of the common couutry. 
At present that the Pope has united his assent to that wish and to that 
fundamental maxim, that Prince who desires moreover to submit the 
decision to the Chambers—and whom all Italy hailed as the one who com- 
menced the establishment of her liberty and her independence, our heart 
palpitates at the idea of the approach of the moment when we may hope 
to sve that federal pact accomplished, which, respecting the existeuce of 
isolated states, and leaving intact their form of government, will serve to 
secure the liberty, the union, and the independence of Italy. This work 
will, in our opiuion, become perfect when the glory of Rome and the 
venerated name of a Pontiff shall be associated with it. We present our- 
selves with this programme before the people and the Chambers, if the 
people accord us their confidence we will use all our eflorts to continue 
to merit it. The Chambers are about to be convoked to prove to us 
whether they will grant us their confidence, and it is permitted us to 
hope soif their political principles continue to be that which they have 

been, (Signed) 
C. B. Mazzarecut, President. 

Pietro STERBINI, 


8. GaLvetti, 
J. Lumatt.” 





AUSTRIA. 

Accounts from Vienna, dated the 26th ult., states that peafect tran- 
quillity prevailed in that capital. The Viener Zeiiung publishes a tele- 
graph despatch from Olmutz, which contains the detinitive sanction of 
the Emperor to the new cabinet, composed as follows :—President and 
Minister of Foreigr. Affairs, the Prince Felix Schwarzenberg ; Interior, 
Count Francis Stadion, who provisionally takes the department of Public 
Instruction; Finances, Baron Von Kraus; War, Major-General Baron 
Cordon; Justice, Dr. Alexander Bach ; Trade aud Public Works, Chava. 
lier Bruck; Agriculture, Chevalier Thienfelt. . , 

Prince Lieven, aid-de-camp of the Emperor of Russia, has sent to 
Prince Windischgritz the grand cross of the order of St George, and to 
the Ban Jellachich that of the order of Waldimir, accompauied with an 
autograph letier of the Emperor, expressive of his admiration of their 
yalour and moderation at the taking of Vienna. 

The arrest in Vienna still continue ; upwards of 200 persons were 
seized on the 21st. Such is the state of misery anp starvation among the 
working classes, that, notwithstanding the severity with which the laws 
against clubs and meetings are carried out, they continue to hold their 
clubs and meetings in suburbs. Itis thought they have means of be- 
coming armed, as not more than one half the arms taken from the arsenal 
by the people have as yet been delivered up. Couriers are coustautly 

assing between Olmtiiz aud 8t. Petersburgh, and it is said that the 

overeigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia have formeda “ Holy Alliance.’ 
Tho Emperor has subscribed 4,000,000 florins towards the relief of those 
persons whese property was destroyed by the storming of Vienna. 

The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung and the Journal of the Austrian Lloyd 
contain accounts of the opening ot the Austrian Diet at Kremsier on the 
22nd ult. It seemed that the different fractions of the Assembly were 
more distinctly separated from each other than ever. The Poles and 
ultra-Germans took their seats on the left, the Czechs on the right of the 
House. 

The executions of Dr. Beecher and Dr. Sellinck were officially an 
nounced at Vienna on the 25th. Prince Windischgratz has proclaimed 
his intention of modifying the martial law extraordinary (Standrecht) in- 
to the ordinary course of martial law (Kriegsrecht). In Germuny the 
proceedings of martial law by Standrecht must eud within 24 hours, 
either by the liberation or execution of theculprit, while the Kriegsrecht 
orusual martial law, allows of lengthened proceedings and a variety of 
punishments. An official aznouncement of the losses of the imperial army 
duriug the siege vf Vienua end the skirmish at Schwechat, from the 26th 
to the 3ist of October, quotes the number of killed at 14 officers and 175 
privates; and that of the wounded at 42 officers and 774 privates. These 
returns are considered far too low. 

Accounts are said to have arrived, announcing the decease of Field- 
Marshal Radetsky. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109. 
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POSTMASTERS in the British Provinces will confer a favour by informing 
us when copies of iuis Journal are refused at their Offices. The postage they in 
eur, by doing so, will be refunded by our local or travelling Agents. 


Noricr To Susscripers iN CaNapa.—Mr-. John Nimmo of Toronto, and 
Mr. Thomas Wood of Montreal, are at present our only authorized T'ravelling 
A gents in Canavla. 
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The Niagara, Cunard steamor of the 2nd inst., arrived at Boston on 
Saturday. We did not receive her news until our paper was put to press. 
The Hermann from Southampton may make her appearance at any mo- 
ment, as it was reported that if her repairs were completed, she would 
sail on the 12th. The British mail steamers will only leave Liverpool on 
alternate Saturdays through the winter; and we look before our next 
publication, for the Europa, leaving on the 16th. 





The news from England by this steamer is on the whole favourable 
The Cholera has sensibly diminished, so much 0, in fact, that the Board 
of Health has ceased to publish official returns. This alone is matter for 
sincere congratulation ; end we rejoice to add that the commercial ac- 
counts give token of still increasing improvement. The funds remain 
steady, The scheme for amalgamating the great Railway Companies has 
been abandoned. Mr. Charles Buller, M. P. for Liskeard, an active, 
working member of the Whig party, has rapidly followed Lord Mel- 
bourne tothe grave. Sketches of the services of both will be found 
above. J. Gregory, Esq., is appointed Governor of the Bahamas. The 
appointment of Mr, Barkly, M. P., and of Mx. Higgins are commented 
Gpoa below. Lord Fitzwilliam has been compelled to withdraw his 
gecond son as © candidate for the representation of the West Riding of 
Yorkebire, in place of Lord Morpeth, now Earl of Carlisle. Mr. Fitzwil- 
liam, who is a very young man, could not satisfactorily go through the 
eategorical examination to which he was put by the Yorkshire electors. 
M.. Becket Don'son and Sir Culling Eadley are the rival candidates, 
both in the Conservative interest, though of different grades; the latter 
beiog one of Sir Robert Inglis’s school, a thorough-going High Church 
Tory. Mr. Roebuck, the Radical, is aleo a candidate, but it appears un- 
@eriain whether he will go to the poll; the n 
om the L1th ivst. ae 
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ness of purpose, and of his prudence, forethought, and capacity in every 
poiat of view forthe high station that he seeks. Lamartine has finally 
withdrawn his name ; and General Cavaignac is the ouly candidate whom 
we can look upon as sincerely desirous of keeping France a Republic. As 
for Louis Napoleoa—he may and probably will succeed ; but his success 
would induce us to believe that Democracy is but partial amongst the 
French. His address, published above, is well written, but full of those 
vague generalities that are at the call of every fluent writer. He could 
scarcely promise less. 

On receipt of intelligence that the personal safety of the Pope was threat 
eued by the insurgent Romans, General Cavaignac promptly transmitted 
orders to Toulon and Marseilles, for the despatch to Civita Vecchia of a 
force of 3,500 meu, with instructions to the officer in command that the 
sole purpose was the protection of His Holiness, and that non-interven- 
tion in internal affairs was strictly enjoined. M. de Courcelles has also 
been despatched to Rome on a special mission. This sudden ordering 
off of a brigade was approved by the Chamber, who unquestionably sup- 
port the General by large majorities. Itis, however, and perhaps with 
some justice, called au electioneering manw@uvre, intended to conciliate 
the clergy and the large number of voters whom they can influence. 
This zeal in the personal affairs of the Pope cannot fail to have its etfect. 
Perbaps also a little adventurous expedition of this sort was thought ac- 
ceptable to the army who are languishing in inactivity. To balance this 
bonne bouche for the army, we observe, however, with infinite satisfaction 
if it be a bona fide proposition, that the Minister of War has now before 
the Chamber a vlan for the reduction of the army from 560,000 to 
292,000, whereby an annual saying of 160 millions of francs would be 
effected. 


The French papers are filled with accounts of club meetings, Socialist 
banquets, combinations of political parties with reference to the coming 
election, and an infinity of small matters arris ing therefrom. Louis Napo 
leon is surrounded by men of eminence, and much applauded by the 
lower orders when he appears in public. 





Pore Pics IX.—With the arrival of almost every steamer from the old 
World, we find the scene of interest in the revolutionary and insurrec_ 
tionary drama shifting from place to place. It commenced in Rome; 
and thither it has returned. Milan, Berne, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
have contributed more or less to keep up the excitement,—to say nothing 
of Ireland, which happily for herself has not figured largely on the occa. 
sion. From preceding columns a detail may be gathered of disastrous 
aud disgraceful proceedings that have defiled the Eternal City. The 
liberal movement which the Pope set afoot, has gathered force in its 
journeyings to and fro through Europe, and returning to Central Italy, 
has crushed beneath it the head of the Roman Catholic Church. Pius IX. 


is a fugitive from Rome. No gratitude for his kindly efforts on behalf of 


his temporal and spiritual subjects, no fears of sacrilege, no thought of 
the anarchy into which they were about to plunge, could restrain the 
maddened populace, who are taught by ambitious and unprincipled dem- 
agogues, that to pull down those above them is to elevate themselves. 
Besieged in his Palace on the Quirinal Mount, after the cowardly as- 
sassination of his Prime Minister, and after seeing his secretary shot down 
at his side, the Pope has yielded to stern necessity, and has left his rebel- 
lious people. There appears noreason to doubt the truth of the report tele- 
graphed to Liverpool on the morning of the Niagara’s departure, to the ef- 
fect that he had positively taken this step. It seems that both the French 
and English Naval Commanders in the Mediterranean had anticipated 
this case, and that the British armed steamer Bul/dog and the Semur of 
the French Navy, had been either at Civita Vecchia or on the coast 
awaiting the occasion. We know not yet whether His Holiness will 
again take refuge at Avignon, under the protection of France, as his pre- 
decessors iu the Chair of St. Peter were fain to do five ceuturies ago—whe- 
therhe willadd another to the long list of illustrious exiles to whom Great 
Britain awards a quiet and secure asyluam—whether Spain or Austria, in 
which his spiritual supremacy would carry more weight, will receive 
him into their own troubled States, or whether, hovering in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, he may watch the current of events, ready to take 
advantage of any favourable change. We only know that he bas the 
sympathy of universal Europe iu his favour; and are glad toremark that 
the triumphs of the populace on this occasion have not been quite so loudly 
hailed on this side of the Atlantic, as some of their achievements in oth- 
er quarters have been. 
Affairs in Prussia make no advance to a settlement of the difficulties 
between the King, supported by amivority of the Chamber, and the ultra. 
radical majority. The Chamber having beensummoned by the Crown to 
meet at Brandenburg instead of Berlin, the ministerial section met there 
on the 27th and 28th ult,, but had not sufficient numbers to form a quorum. 
The opposition are absent ; but they talk of proceeding to Brandenburg 
for the ostensible purpose of being able to communicate with the govern- 
ment, but without avy intention of taking their seats Appearances indi 
cate, on the whole, that the government gains confidence. The Chamber 
may possibly be dissolved Tumults and riots have occurred in various 
parts of Prussia, but without serious conflicts. There is an interchange 
of political visiting between Frankfort and Berlin; bat we still incline 
tothe opinion that the great Germanic Confederation will melt away into 
nothing. 
From Austria some interesting items of intelligence are given above. 
Of the conflict preparing between the Hungarian and the Imperial forces 
in Hungary we fiud no information. The Dr. Beecher executed at Vienna 
for partici pation in the late revol. is confidently said to be an English 
man, native of Mancheste.. We wish our poor countryman had found a- 
more legitimate pursuit than dabbling in foreiga rebellion. Itis bad 
enough at home in all conscience; but there may possibly be some pre- 
text. For the Missionaries of riot and bloodshed we confess we have 
small pity. It must be observed, however, that some accounts aver Dr. 
Beecher’s offence to have been very venial, and that Windischgratz ex- 
ceeded the buunds of law in hurrying him to execution. If 80, we shall 
hear more of it through Lord Ponsonby the British Minister to Austria: 
The assassination of General Bem, the late leader of the insurgents at- 
Vienna and of Prince Windischgratz himself were ramoured in Paris. 











We have said little lately of the atfairs of Spain,—the intrigues o f fac- 
tions in Madrid, and the desultory warfare carried on between the 
Queen’s troops and the Carlists, not being generally of much moment 
At length, however, the former have met with a serious reverse, and Ca- 
brera has again become formidable. The particulars are thus given in 
an English paper. 


‘It appears that the engagement took place on the 16th, at Artes, 
where Cabrera had gone by forced marches. The Queen’s general, 
Manzano, 16 officers, 500 soldiers, 600 muskets, 20 horses, &&., &c., fell 
iuto his hands. The rest of the column, 300 in number, touvk to flight. 
Cabrera had under his orders Borges, Marshal, and the two brothers 
Tristany. During the fortnight preceding the engagement, the Monte- 
molinists captured more than 300 prisoners, 500 muskets, and the forts of 
Prades, La Guarriga. El Abisbal, Cabra, aud Gerry. After the defeat of 
Manzano, General Cordova, the captain-general, returned to Barcelona 
aud, it is said, immediately seut to Madrid to demand reinforcements.” 





COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
From England the news of most interest to many of our readers will 





be the character of two Colonial appointments just made. H. Barkly, 
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Esq., M. P. for Leominster, has been nominated to succeed Sir J. Light, 
as Governor of British Guiana; and the appointment has given very 
general satisfaction. It appears evident that Mr. Barkly is uot indebted 
to family connections or parliamentary influence for the patronage of Earl 
Grey. On the contrary, he is attached to the political party of Sir Robert 
Peel, and has voted against the present Government on the question of 
Sugar Duties. He is, or was, largely interested in West India property, 
aud is perfectly conversant with the condition and necessities of the des- 
tined seat of his administrative labours. He has displayed, bothin and 
out of Parliament, a thorough knowledge of facts, and much ability and 
good sense in the treatment of controverted points. We hail, therefore, 
this deed of the Colonial Secretary as the earnest of much future good. 
[t is absolutely imperative that men of practical sagacity and unquestion- 
ed fitness should represent Great Britain in her Colonies—and with such 
administrators, devoted to the interests of those amongst whom they 
dwell, and not squearnishly afraid of incurring the tem porary displeasure 


of Downing Street, much benefit may be effected, both for the mother 
country and her Dependencies, 


We do not expect that any ability or good management on the part of 
the Executive can remedy the evils inflicted on the West India interests 
by over-hasty legislation at home, and by a pertinacious adherence to a 
system, in spite of the distress it might occasion. But we do believe 
that a clear understanding of Colonial claims, and a manifest disposition 
on the part of a Governor to give them their due weight, may be of infi- 
uite service in mitigating evils that they canuot remove, aud calming 
down over-excited feelings. To play this part requires a character of no 
common stamp ; and from what we hear of Mr. Barkly we are inclined 
to augur well. As for British Guiana itself, the dilferences existing be- 
tween the Executive and the Colonists are so intelligibly put by the 
Times, that we make room for a lengthened extract from that paper of 
the 28th ult.; 


Our possessions on the South American coast were acquired during the 
prevalence of a system with which wf identified their prosperity, and 
which has since been utterly abrogated. Like their companions in mis- 
fortune, they were eutitled to expect that one great injury would be 
compensated by a long indulgence, and that they would be permitted to 
recruit their strength aud repair their loss before they became the vie 
tims of an economical experiment. Like them, too, they have been 
cheated of their hope and their prosperity. They are left to struggle 
with the calamities which Enogland has heaped upon them, and, in the 
absence of intrinsic aid, are thrown upon their own counsels and their 
own resources. Deserted at the same time by the patronage of the Le 
gislature and the sympathies of the people, they have looked about to see 
in what way they could help themselves. Their most natural—in fact, 
their first and most obvious device was to repair the loss of pristine 
gains by a severe economy, and to neutralize by colonial retrenchment 
the evils of metropolitan interference. This is what British Guiana has 
done ; and in doing this she has been thrown into collision with the Co- 
lonial office in Loudon. 

As lar as the complaints of the colonies and the antecedent conduct of 
the Colonial. office go, the case is simply this: All merchants and planters 
in British Guicna beve been placed in a worse position than they were 
before, by the legislation of the British Parliament within the last two 
years. They have lost the English market. They are exposed to the 
merciless competition of slave Tabour. The prices they obtain are uure- 
munerative if they hire labour; their burdens overwhelming if they do 
not Lire it. The great question for their daily consideration is, whether 
they shall abaudon their estates, and leave the colouy to the chapter of 
accidents and the untutored legislation of the Blacks. Whichever way 
they look, they recognise nothing but the hopelessness of making any ex- 
ertion, and the wretchedness of making none. Whether their depressiom 
be merely temporary, or destined to be perpetual—whether they will or 
will not hereafter be able to raise their heads above the sea of troubles 
that now surrounds them, it is impossible for us toaflirm with certainty, 
aud, if it were possible, would be immaterial. Their present crisis 1 
plain, its cause is notorious, its remedy obvious. The combined Court of 
Policy, which is ia part a representative Assembly, accordingly passed a 
vote on the 20:h of July last for reducing the civil list of the colony from 
£39.000 to £26,000. Upon this, the Lieutenant Governor adjourned the 
Court sine die, with this intimation—that it was the business of its mem- 
bers to vote the estimates, and not to discuss them. The consequences 
of this are, that the finances of the colony are thrown into confusion, the 
Goverment into perplexity, and the people into disgust and discontent. 

Now, we are ae eee to commit ourselves wholly ard unreservedly 
to the cause of the discontented colonists. There may be, as there often 
are, faults on both sides. The arrogance of authority may have exacer- 
bated the sting of opposition; the bitterness of opposition may have ad- 
ded to the sulkiuess of authority. The reduction contemplated by the 
Court of Policy may be too sudden or too sweeping. Ou these points we 
reserve our opinion. But thereare patent facts and obvious inferences. 
We see how dangerous it is for a great country to violate an implied pro- 
mise and dissolve a virtual coutract with even a weak dependency. We 
see how iuapplicahle are the abstract rules of a wise economy to the 
management uf a vast colonial empire. We recognize the danger of dis- 
regarding the wishes, and disparaging the claims, and damnitying the in- 
terests even of remote and powerless settlements. Soouer or later the 
service of the country must suffer. Establishments which were maintain- 
ed with promptitude and liberality while the colonies flourished cannot 
be defrayed when they have ceased tu flourish. You cannot play with 
the fortunes even of a minority. The act of injustice will redound upon 
its perpetrator. You cannot be unjust and unpunished; neither can you 
be unjust aud exacting. The poverty which your own economy forces 
upona petty dependency will drive thein to a retaliation as humiliating 
as itisdeserved. You cannot impose the support of military, naval, or 
civil services upoa men whose bread you have taken away, to make rival 
sugar cheap and foreign slavery attractive. 

The second appuintment, on which we would makea passing remark, 
is that of another West Indian, (if we may use the expression,) Mr. Hig- 
gins, a London merchant, engaged in trade with that quarter of the globe, 
but better known as the “ Jacob Omuium” of the London Times. Under 
thateignature he has become familiar to readers of that journal; and hag 
displayed in his treatment of the most difficult subjects a very large 
amount of general and statistical information, a happy method of probing 
questions to the root, and in short, much that constitutes a vigorous and 
effective writer, to whose communications place would be cheerfully 
given in aay journal whatever; the European Times announces that this 
gentleman is appointed to the Government of Sierra Leone. We do uot 
observe a confirmation of this report in any paper that has come under 
our notice; and with all deference to the respectable source from whieh 
it comes, we cannot give it our ownentirecredence. We can imagine that 
Lord Grey finding Colonial embroilments coming thick upon him, and 
especially from the West Indian quarters, should desire to make his peaee 
by this double dispensation of patronage; but that in this second case 
such patronage should either be sought or accepted, is what, we confess» 
staggers us. That “Jacob Omnium” should be pressed into the service 
of the Crown is not surprising; but that “Jacob Omnium” should 
consent to go to Sierra Leone, is more than we can comprehend. 
We holdit a high honour for any manto be the representative of the 
British Crown in any Colony whatever ; and we know also that in the 
conscientious discharge of their duties, officers, civil and military, in 
the service of their country, do not shrink from accepting appointments 
that may directly peril their lives through the inglorious influence of 
climate. But “Jacob Omniun” can have no such claim upon him in 
point of honour: nor can we fancy the Sierra Leone appointment more 
attractive asa field for his abilities, than as a place of voluntary resort, 
Its pestilential reputation would probably deter him from accepting the 
dangerous gift, if he did not feel that his knowledge of men and things 
would be there hidden undera bushel. It is also a curious circumstance 
thatin the Times, of Friday Dec. 1, the day before the sailing of the 
Niagara, we find one of Mr. Omninm’s clever communications, touching 

one of the petty local Courts of Justice in Westminster, whose “ Dodson 
amd Foggs” he denounces in his lively and pungent vein, This of 
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eourse is no disproof ; but we await with some curiosity the confirmation 
or contradiction of the rumour. We cordially wish the African settle. 
ment avery able governor, but we should half regret to miss “ Jacob 
Omnium” from his useful post as a commentator on abuses that need re 
formation in London. 
Vewzzveta—Several recent indirect arrivals concur in reporting the 
occupaticn of Maracaibo by the forces of General Paez. We are still, 
however, without direct information of the fact. 








Later accounts from California will be found on our tenth page. A 
traveller from Panama reports six thousand people there, waiting for con- 
yeyance to San Francisco. We are glad to notice the arrival at Rio Ja- 
neiro, on the 2d ult., of the steamer California, on her way to Panama, 
for the purpose of taking her place in the mail communication from that 
port up the North West Coast. She sailed hence on the 6th of October, 
and has thus made a fine passage of 27 days. 





Trape wits Caxapa.—lIn the Senate at Washington, on Wednesday 
last, says a reporter of Congressional proceedings, 

“Mr. Dix of N. Y. moved to take up the House bill for the admission 
af certain articles of Canadian produce into the United States free of 
duty, and to make it the order of the day for the 4th of January next, 
which was agreed to.” 

We sincerely regret to observe, in a Prince Edward Island paper, 
that a destructive fire occured at Charlottetown, on Sunday, the 26th ult. 
The damage done is estimated at £3000, and falls heavily on some of the 
enterprising mechanics of the place, who are said to be totally uniusur- 








Burwine or tut Par Tuxatae.—On Saturday evening last this build- 
ing was completely destroyed by fire. It broke out about six o’clock 
behind the scenes; and spread with such rapidity that it could not be 
stopped by the most determined efforts of the firemen who were soon on 
the spot. We could easily make « long article of this event, but there 
were in reality no remarkable incidents. The Monplaisir ¢roupe were pre- 
paring for their benefit performance, and some members with difficulty 
escaped. The theatre belonged to Messrs W. B. Astorand Beekinan, and 
was builtin 1821; the former building having also fallen a prey to the 
flames. Mr. Hamblin, the late lessee, spent a large sum of money in em- 
bellishing and decorating it iu the early part of the fall. He is said to be a 
loser to the tune of $20,000, being only partially insured. 





Srisxpip Faxcy Dress Batt—The new aud beautiful mansion of John 
€. Stevens, Esq., recently completed on the grounds of Columbia College 

thie city, was last night thrown open to the fashionable society of New- 
York. The imposing style of the exterior of the house andthe reported 
elegance of the interior had excited much curiosity in the beau monde as 
to this the opening /é/e; nor should the popularity of the host be for- 
gotten, Commodore as he is of the N.Y. Yacht Club, and well known by 
bis participation in many schemes of public enterprise and benefit. The 
party was brilliant inthe extreme. There wasa most remarkable com- 
bination of splendour and good taste in the costumes worn, representing 
every nation under Heaven; and we think we have never seen in any of 
the capitals of Europe more well dressed and lovely women congregated 
under one roof. The Mansion was unanimously pronounced a model of 
luxurious comfort and beautiful embellishment, and many hundreds of 
well pleased guests carried away most agreeable reminiscences. So many 
fooms were thrown open on the occasion that it is beyond our power to 


@'ve a correct estimate of the gumbers. 
tee 
We congratulate the inhabitants of this city on the completion of another 
link in her great chains of railroad communication. On Tuesday or 
Wednesday next, the road hence to Boston will be open via New Haven 


and Springfield. A land route between New York and Boston bas long | 





been needed. 


A severe Easterly snow storm was experienced here on Thursday night 
and yesterday. It greatly retarded the mails, and we have, probably 
from this cause, to .egret not receiving our usual Montreal letter. 

Last week we greatly underrated the subscription list of the Ameri- 
ean Art Union. The number is sixteen thousand five hundred. The 


drawing for prizes was to take place last night. 





In our Musical Department reference is made to the grand concert 
given at the Tabernacle tonight by Madame Anna Bishop and Mr. Bochsa. 
We shall bo sure to meet there every lover of music. The attractive 
bill of fare is on our eleyenth page. 


Readers are particularly requested to bear in mind that on Thursday 
evening, the fourth of January, the great Concert will take place at the 
Tabernacle for the joint benefit of the charitable funds of the St. George’s 
and British Protective Emigrant Societies. The programme will be pub- 
lished in the course of the coming week; and we pledge ourselves that 
it will in every sense deserve the public approval. 





Cnotena.—The daily official reports from the Quarautine Hospital, 
Staten Island, made up to yesterday afternoon, give for the week 17 
eases and 10 deaths amongst the passengers per ship New York, 13 cases 
and 4 deaths amongst inmates previous to her arrival, and | fatal case in 
this city. Thirty or forty male inmates of the Hospital, nnder fear of 
contagion from their close continement, escaped by scaling the walls on 
Friday night. One poor fellow was taken ill in this city the next day, 
was carried back, and died in the hospitel. 





We have to thank Messre Berford & Co. for copiesef Puach, and the London 
TWastraied News. 


THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY. 

Oar new plate for 1849 has already been advertised, aud we now pro- 
eced to give a short description of it, for the benefit of distant subscrib- 
ers. They are already aware, that it is copied from the prize Cartoon by 
@harles West Cope, exhibited in 1843, when it obtained a Government 
prize of £300; and that it is now painted, in fresco, on the wall of one o! 
the apartments of the new British Houses of Parliament. 

Historians are not agreed as to the period at which Trial by Jury was 
first instituted, nor as to the people for whose benefit it was first estab- 
lished. That it originated amongst the bold, free-thinking Morthern na- 
tions, and at a remete period, there is no reason to doubt. Some able 
and learned writers have with good show of reason named the reign of 
the great Alfred as the time, and the kingdom of the Anglo-Saxons as the 
place. The artist has adopted this creed, and was fully justified in treat- 
ing the subject accordingly. 

The scime is laid in the open air; and contains twenty-one figures, 
more or less prominent. The most striking group consists of three—a 
murdered man stretched upon the ground—his wife kneeling over the 
corpse, her head bowed down in agony—his son, apparently pleading the 
first cause thus tried, with one hand pointing to the murderer, with the 
other to the victim. Qn the spectator’s right are grouped the twelve 
“ good men and true,”’ their age and gravity seeming to fit them for their 
sew and important duties. To the left, on a raised chair, sits the King 
presiding—his wand and footstool exhibiting the plain but recognised 
symbols of the Royal office in those days. Beside the King, but not on 
elevated seats, are two members of his Witan or Council: whilst the ac- 
cused, with the stamp of Cain upon his face, stands in the back-ground, 
held prisoner between two stalwart yeomen. 

Bach ie the spirit and truthful simplicity with which this fine subjeet 


She Albion. 


has been treated, that the name and one glance at the engraving tell the 
tale better than we have done in a dozen lines. We may add as a re- 
markable fact, that whilst history is ransacked for fitting subjects for the 
lyrical Poet, the Painter has here stepped before him, and selected one 
that might inspire the muse of a Bryant, a Longfellow, or a Halleck. We 
drop this hint as to its capabilities, and trust that the public may geta 
masterly ode from some able pen in consequence. 


JAusic. 


Aston Prace Orgra Hovse.—There are but few remarks necessary 
about this establishment, for nothing now has been brought forward. 
The houses have been very good; indeed, Bellini’s music seems to have 
an attractive quality which Verdi’s does not possess. There are melo- 
dies, heart-thrilling melodies, which dwell upon the memory of the peo- 
ple, and are never forgotten, in every thing which Bellini has written : 
and we rejoice that the manager does not contemplate bringing forward 
any other novelty of the Verdi order. Old Operas, however hackneyed 
they may be, providing they are favourites, are much to be preferred to 
new operas which have no other recommendation than their novelty. 

Norma has been played twice with the same cast as on its first produc- 
| tion. Madame Laborde has received the warm applause of her friends for 
hercharming and brilliant vocalization; and Signor Benedetti has also 
gained his full meed of approbation. The other artists were as effective 
as before recorded. 








Macrice Srraxoscn’s Concert.—This well-known pianist gave his 
farewell concert at the New Assembly Rooms on Saturday evening last. 
He was assisted by Miss Northall and Mr. Henri Herz. 

Mr. Strakosch played several new compositions with fanciful titles, the 
whole meaning of which seemed to us to rest in the titles, It is a very 
difficult task to put upon paper in musical notation, a description of Moun‘ 
Vesuvius. The other titles which he used were equally difficult to ideal- 
ize, and were we to criticise them upon bis own showing forth, we should 
condemn them as nonsencical affectation. But we look upon them as 
musical ideas, and in that view they possess considerable merit. Many 
beantiful thoughts were evolved, and some melodies that were exceedingly 
| lovely. His playing was very uneqnal. In his first piece it would be 
difficult to calculate the numberless wrong notes which he played ; this 
fault might have arisen from nervousness; indeed we think that was 
the case, for duriag the remainder of the evening he regained his full 
; powers, and displayed those peculiarities which we were tho first to point 
out and record. 
| Miss Northall sang several songs, which Signor Barili accompavied. 
| We did not hear the duetts between Messrs. Herz and Strakosch which 
| wound up the concert, as we were unable to remain. 

Tue Hounstocxs, Brotuer ayp Sister.—These highly distinguished 
artists, but recently from Germany, appeared at the Broadway theatre 
on Wednesday evening. We were, until a few days since, unacquainted 
with their name, but we are highly gratified now to make their profes- 
sional acquaintance. 

Miss Adéle Hohnstock is a pianist of the strictly classical school. She 
is a disciple of the true piano-forte school, and is a distinguished pupil of 
the celebrated Charles Meyer of St. Petersburg, who is an exquisite 
pianist, and a composer, highly and deservedly estimated. Her touch is 
solid, energetic, yet as delicate as can well be imagined. Her hand and 
position are perfect. We can only liken them to Thalberg and Madame 
Dulcken. Her execution is clear, rapid and distinct, in a remarkable 
degree. Her emphasis is truly artistical, and her phrasing of passages is 
marked by the purely intellectual character of her style. She plays with 
exquisite taste aud expression, and in short she is in every way a correct 

and admirable artist. We have received sincere gratification in listening 
to her, and we hope at a future time to speak of her high qualifications 
more fully. 

Charles Hohnstock is a violinist of the highest class; he ranks with 
| Vieuxtemps and Sivori, and in all that forms the exeeutive artist, he is 
| fully their equal. The only difference is that he does not possess a 
style so distinctive, so peculiar, as theirs. They play theic owa works, 
which are written to display their prominent peculiarities ; he plays the 
works of others, and, iu a manner, we are bound to say, that must embo- 
dy the full meaning of the authors. His tone is extraordinary in its ful- 
ness, richness, and perfect equality. From the lowest note to the ex- 
tremest aliissimo, and even in his harmonies, histone is equally firm, clear, 
and true. His execution is, in every respect, surprising. All the diffi- 
culties w'iich his predecessors haye overcome and exhibited he has ac- 
complishea. The variations on Haydn’s theme, “ God save the Empe- 
ror,” are replete wit extraordinary difficulties which we have not 
space to-day to particularize, but which make themselves evident, even 
to the most uneducated ears. In these he displayed his almost unlimited 
mastery of his instrument, and produced extraordiaary etlect upon his 
hearers. We could expatiate upon his pure taste und fine expression, 
but we must reserve our extended remarks until we havea better op- 
portunity of hearing him. 

Still we cannot conclude without saying that the Hohustocks are ar- 
tists eminently deserving of the most liberal patronage, and we sincerely 
hope to hear them in a concert room where their talents may be more 
fully developed. 

Mapame Anna Bisuop’s Concert tn Brooktyyx.—We attended the 
Brooklyn Concert of this charming vocalist on Thursdgg eveuing. There 
were a large number of the elite of the city present, in despite of thm tem 
rible snow an hail storm. Madame Bishop sang delightfully and was 
most cordially received. We have never heard Meyerbeer’s fine chant 
“ Robert, Robert !”’ from Robeet le Diable, so exquisitely rendered. She 
read the meaning of the composer thoroughly, and imparted to it the most 
thrilling effects. So electric was the effect, that this long song was tu- 
multnously encored. 

Mr. Bochsa played better than we have heard him for many years. He 
treated the subjects which he chose, in the most masterly manner. Ho 
modulated with that musicianly tact in which he is acknowledged 9» pre- 
eminent, aud he received unanimous encores from an audience evidently 
delighted. A general desire was expressed for the repetition of the con- 
cert, which will, consequently, be repeated next week. 








| 


Granp Gata Conceat To Niemt.—Madame Anna Bishop gives her 
last concert to-night at the Tabernacle. The attractions offered are of the 
most novel claracter, and we have every reason to believe, from the 
great curiosity everywhere expressed, that the vast Tabernacle will be 
tilled to its utmost capacity. 

The Voyage Musicale is an extraordinary work. We heard it many 
years since, and a day or two since we attended one of the rehearsals, 
| when all the strange and beautiful effects, which we dimly remembered, 
| were recalled to our mind in all their freshness. We found that distance 
| had lent an additional beauty to the composition, but that it was admira. 
| ble in every way, and in every way calculated to surprise and delight all 





hearers. 
The various national melodies, which form the staple of the piece’ 


eo ingeniously and beautifully worked together by Mr. Bochsa, are in 
themselves exquisitely lovely, and were it the proper time, we might 
particularize upon their characteristic traits, but we shall reserve these 
remarks until after the performance. The production will be on a scale 
of great liberality. A very powerful band led by Mr. Loder, with two 
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Military bands, a full chorus, besides a large number of 
couth instruments oem to give character to the various national 
melodies, and six harps will also be used; altogether the performance 
will really be a musical curiosity, and will be well worth remembering . 
Madame Bishop sings many of her most popular sougs, and among others, 
some of the melodies in the Voyage Musical. The public will have 
chance this evening of hearing Mr. Bochsa’s great work well performed 

and we advise our readers to be present ou the occasion. There will be 
we understand, nearly 200 performers engaged for the concert. 


Concent FOR THE RELIEF OF THE Park OncuESTRA.—There will be a 
benefit to aid the Park orchestra at the Opera House, on Saturday even- 
ing next. Itis given by the members of the Opera Band, and we un- 
derstand that many artists of eminence have volunteered their services, 
and that the band will be immense, comprising all the best instrumental 
ists in the city. We trust that the musical public will come forward 
liberally on this occasion, for it is a charity in every sense of the word, 


Orama. 


The destraction of time-honoured “ Old Drury” forms quite an event im 
the theatrical record of the week. But apart from the sympathy we feel 
for the individual sufferers in this calamity, we confess to little regret at 
the destruction of the building. 

The prestige of “the Park” was gone; its glories had departed, and ite 
old supporters had been gradually abandoning it fur some years past- 
Mr. Hamblin, with a munificent liberality, endeavoured to revive its for 
mer reputation; but with all his acknowledged tact and enorgy the ex- 
periment was unsuccessful. 

Under these adverse influences, “ Old Drury,” so long the staunch com 
servator of the legitimate drama, might have sunk into desecration. It 
has, at least, fallen like its old manager, time-honoured and respected, 
leaving behind reminiscences of the past, which will long be cherished 
by every lover of the drama. 


Broapway Tueatre.—This elegant and commodious house must now 
necessarily Lecome the leading theatre in the city, if the management 
pursues a liberal and judicious policy in the character of its entertain- 
ments. 

The company at this house is unusually strong in comic strength. Old 
sterling comedies, and modern productions of established merit, can be 
presented at this house in a style of excellence that leaves little to be 
desired on the score of completeness, while the mounting of such pieces 
under the able direction of Mr. Biake, and the labours of the talented 
artists of the theatre, present a combination of taste and a pertectness of 
execution almost faultless in their various detuils. 

Several of these sterling comedies have been presented during the laet 
two weeks in a style that should have commento’ large audiences; bat 
we regret to say that they were played to comporatively empty benches. 

It is painful to witness the declining influence of the legitimate drama in 
this city, but we do not despair; a reaction will take place, for it is not to 
he supposed that Shakspeare and Sheridan, with the host of other dramatie 
luminaries, can entirely lose their power over the minds of an intelligent 
community. Even now, we are encouraged to hope that a revival of 
the legitimate drama is not far distant. In London, at the West End, 
the Haymarket Theatre is crowded nightly to witness old sterling plays, 
which, with the aid of “ The Keans,” assisted by a powerful stock com- 
pany, are presented in a style of efficiency that revives the by-gone 
glories of the English stage, while Phelps, at Sadler’s Wells, is equally 
successful in his attempts to foster a return to the purely legitimate pro- 
ductions of the stage. But at both these houses the pernicious “ star sys 
tem” is skendoadl, “The Keans’’ even, have become members of the 
regular stock company, and at both houses the various departments of 
the drama have been filed by efficient and established favourites of the 
public. 

We sincerely wish that the mauagers of the Broadway may be able to 
follow the same judicious course. If they could add to their present 
strong yee | two or three talented artists, they might present sterlin 
pieces in a style of excellence that would arouse public attention, an 
enable them successfully to compete with the host of inferior amusements 
that now seem entirely to engross the attention of the pleasure-seekiug 
million. To do this, however, requires on the part of the management, 
activity, tact, and sound discretion. Old conventional prejudices mast 
succumb before the necessities of the times. It is not alone the long fa- 
mniliar stock pieces which can draw ; the London theatres must be closely 
watched, ad every successful novelty of a sterling cast of excellence 
must be speedily transterred to their boards, well cast, and efficiently 


strange and ua- 





| mounted—tfor that the present improved taste of the times renders absolutely 


imperative. Attention to these particulars, will, we feel assured, place the 
establishment in a flourishing position. The fashionable classes may not 
be drawn back at once to their former allegiance, but even these may im 
time be induced to consider that a sterling play well acted is as capable 
of affording rational entertainment as the voluptuous refinements of the 
Italian Opera. 

By the burning of the Park Theatre, the managers of the Broadway 
are unexpectedly placed in a position where the experiment we suggest 
is worth the trial. We should be sorry to sce them neglect the advan- 
tage circumstances have placed within their power. 

On Monday next, the new dramatic spectacle founded on Dumas’ 
“‘ Monte Christo,” is to be produced. We understand that the piece pos- 
sesses great merit. The management has expended a large sum on its 
preparation, aud we are assured that it will be produced in a truly splen- 
did style. The cast embraces the strength of the company, and every 
effort has been made to render the piece every way etfective. 

Burrtoy’s Tukatre.—Burton has exhibited a managerial tact that 
deserves commendation for its discrimination alone. He is, however, re- 
warded by more substantial evidences of public appreciation. His the- 
atre is crowded nightly, and by highly respectable andiences. No sooner 
has one successful novelty established itself in favour, than another is 
launched equally attractive. Thatseveral of these are absurdities of the 
broadest character it is true, but they suit the taste of the times. They 
are pointed in language, abounding in satirieal hits on passing events, 
and by the aid of effective casts, are actually elevated into an importance 
which we may suppose the “ Satirical Drama,” and ‘ Mimas,”’ of the 
ancient stage once held in Greece and Bome. 

Burton’s last production of this species is a piece eutitled “ Where's 
Barnum ?” in which a strolling manager converts his troupe histrionio 
into a collection of Museum monstrosities, the most conspicuous of 
which is the transformation of the heavy tragedian (Burton) into a mam 
moth baby. The piece, with all its extravagance, contains some pungent 
hits ou the deterioration of the drama, and the late theatrical emeutes, 
which are highly relished by the audiences. 

How far the diving up of the “humbug” of the profession, aud the 
exposure of the secret, once confined behind the mysterious folds of “ the 
green curtain,” may ultimately subserve the interests of the Drama, may 
bea question. These frequent revelations of the “ secrets of the prisou 
house”’ fill the treasury ; and so for the present the end is answered. 

A very clever piece, called “ the CaliforniaGold Mines” has beev play- 
ing during the week, with great applause. It is a happy hit at the pre 

“iF 7 ak oe ; } lventurers 
vailing epidemic, and serves up the character of many of the ac A 
embarked in the gold speculation, and the probable hardshipe and parva 
tions to which they may be exposed in their enterprise. | Brougham 
as an Irish help, and Johnson and Rea us “‘ Mew York B’hoys” are exceed- 
ingly good. ; 1i 

e are glad tosee that Burton always gives some sterling comedietta 
nightl kind of senses) : -scanzas. The Breach of 
ghtly as a kind of counterpoise tu his extravagan ope 
Promise,” and a very clever sketch called “ The Tragedy Queen’ —ia 
which Miss Chapman sustains the character of the famous Anne on eer] 
girdle, admirably well, have been played during the week with marked 
success. Brougham has also prepared a dramatic version of Thackeray's 
“ Vanity Fair’ which we are willing to hope will prove equal to his 6& 

cellent adaptation of “ Dombey and Son.’ ; 

Otympic THeatas.—The performances at this old favourite resort are 
perhaps not quite as “ spicy” as they were Wout, but what is lostin ro 
gency, is admirably made up by * careful and close attention to the 
casts, acting, and general getting up of the pieces ; in the latter particular 
the effects are really unexceptionab eC. ; ; : 

Mitchell was sure to seize on the California Mania, which he serves ap 
under the title of the “Gold Fever”. His little box has been well filled 
every night during the week. On Tuesday Evening we were pleased to 
see an old fashioned Olympian bumper, given to that promising young ao 
tress, Miss Roberts. Mr. Chantrau appeared on the occasion and was 
warmly received by his old friends. This popular young manager, seems 
not to forget his former associates in the profession, but is always ready 
to yielb them the advantages of his name, when occasion calls: he display- 
ed a praiseworthy generosity too this week in appropriating one night, 
at his theatre, for the benefit of Mr. Simpsou’s Family. Such acts, ith 6 
pleasing duty te record, 
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riné, with wide stripes separated by beautiful wreaths brocaded in 
two colours, are worn by ladies of high fashion. The bodices are uni- 
formly worn high, though rather open up the front. The skirts are still 
made very full, but they are shorter; the hem should be at least five or 
six inches wide. Asa toilette de fantaisie négligée, plaid or striped silks 
are worn, with sleeves and bodices on the cross. Nearly all these toilette 
dresses are decorated with galons, be it buttons, braid, or gimp; and the 
sleeves are nearly all open at the wrist, so as to allow large paflings to 
escape. To rebes négligees, embroidered muslin puffiags are adde ; to 
those of cloth, simple cambric ; and to robes habiiles, a puffing of lace. 

The new bonnet shapes are very distingues. The pokes are round, the 
ears long, meeting under the chin, the crowns round, and the curtains not 
too full. Many bonnets are made of satin aud velvet combined. The 
poke and the curtain are trimmed with a thick rouleau. The feathers are 
arranged en boquets on the side, very low, the point falling to the edge of 
the curtain. ery rich shaded fl swers are worn in dress bonnets, placed 
very high, and in the interior mixed with blonde lace the same colour as 
the bonnet. This lace has a very becoming aperenenne. There is much 
whispered about new Coilet/es de bals, destined to make a great show in 
the monde elegant. 

Awnorugse Account —Morsine Watkixe Dress.—A dress of a pretty 
striped damson and light fawa silk ; the skirt made extremely full, and 
longer at the back than in thefront; high body and plain long sleeves. 
Scarf-mantelet of black velvet, trimmed all round with a rich black lace, 
not very wide; this scarf crosses over the chest, and is fastened at the 
back where it descends in two long round ends. Bonnet of straw coloured 
terry velvet, made perfectly plain, and simply decorated with a rosette 
formed of the velvet aud encircled with loops of satin ribbon, from which 
depend two long ends of the same. 

Carriage Costume.—A dress of a dark chocolate-coloured velvet, over 
which is worn acloak of grey cashmere, ornamented with a velvet pas- 
sementerie, two or three shades darker than the caclimere. Bonnet of a 
lightish blue velvet, simply decorated with a fold of the same, confined 
on the left side with a cluster of small pink suaded roses, the leaves for- 
med of velvet. 

Eveninc Daesses.—Are now often seen made quite high, the bodies 
opening upon the front of the chest iu a square form @ la Dubarri. We 
may cite the two following charming models, made in this style : the first 
composed of pink satin, with a trimming of guipure, or open-worked luce. 
in Venetian points. and placed upon the dress so as to form revers or fac- 
ings upon the front of the skirt, continuing all arvund the corsage or bo- 
dice ; the square piece, which forms the centre of the body, is likewise 
covered with guipure, and is made low; the sleeves, which reach toa 





little above the elbow, are trimmed with a donble row of guipure. The | 


second costume is made exactly in the same style, the only difference 
being, that it is composed of a pearl-gray satin, aud trimined with black 
guipure. ; : . 

Visitinc Dress.—This elegant costume is composed of a robe of rose- 
coloured giacé silk, the front trimmed en echel/e, that is, with narrow fril- 
lings of silk brodé and put on qiite plaia and close together, gradually 
narrowiug towards the ceutre of the dress; high fullbody, gathered into 
the waist and on the shoulders, the former being rounded; plain long 
sleeves, turned back with faciags of the same, drodé, and showing the un- 
der sleeves of fulled muslin. Capote of straw-coloured silk, ornamented 
with the white conyolvolus, the curtain being formed of a double piece of 
silk, pinked and waevd at the edge ; brides of straw-coloured ribbon. 

Dress Hats are now becoming in great request, and are much worn, 

articularly at the theatre; they are composed of piak or blue erépe, or of 
fulled tude, and are extremely small iu their forms; they are chietly de- 
corated with tipsof feathers forming clusters, shaded marabouts, or two 
straight feathers crossed. 

Bonyets.—The form of the newest style of bonnets is more or less 
open, but always a little forward over the forehead, and lengthened upon 
each side of the ears; those ladies of the best taste avoiding anything like 
exaggeration, and adapting them only to their different styles of face. 

FasuionaBLe Corours are nowof dark rich hues, suchas damson, 
claret, brown, violet, dark and sparkling greens, deep full blue, crimson 
and others too numerous to mention, many being relieved and intermixed 
by shades of lighter hues.— World of Fashion. 





Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer is, we learn, shortly to lead to the hymeneal 
altar the Hon. Georgiana Wellesley, youngest daughter of the late, and 
sister of the present Lord Cowley. The ceremony, it is said, will be per- 
formed at Hatfield Mouse, the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, uncle of 
the bride. The Duke of Wellington anda large family party will assem- 
ble there on the occasion.— Times , December 1. 

Sir Henry was lately British Minister in Spain, whence he was to a cer- 
tain extent dismissed. He is & brother of the novelist, and author him- 
self of a cleyer work on France, entitled Monarchy of the middle classes. 





In the list of patents taken out in London last month we notice the 
following :— 

Ciement, Wittiam Hoop, of Philadelphia, in the United States of Am- 
erica, gentleman, for certain improvements in the manufacture of sugar, 

art of which improvement is applicable to evaporation generally; also 
improved apparatus for preparing the cane trash to be used as afuel. No- 
vember 21; six months, 

The Government House at Auckland, New Zealand, was destroyed by 
fire on the 25th of August last. 
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White to play and draw the game. 
a 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 7. 


White. Black. 
1 K.P.2 
2 P. queens, check Ke mo sale 
3. Kt. [from B. 3} to K. 5, or Q.4 Anything. 


4. Kt. checkmates, 


Match by Correspondence 


Amsterdam. London. 
. ons 20.Q B.toQ Kt 4 





TERMINATION OF A GAME. 


etty ending of a game occurred at Louisville in the course of 


The following , pr 
tr. B , and another Kentuckian amateur. The position in question 


play between our friend, 
well worthy ofa diagram 


upon it. 3 Which, did our space allow, we should not hesitate to bestow 
& uk sy - K akRe 
at 4 
KtatQ5 RatQ2 


Bat K Kt2 
In the dnigdidien BI sy = HAtQRs — Psa K RS, QS, QKt2, and QRS 
moves. » Black (Mr. B.] checkmated his adversary—by force—in two 


PA to pe ny ofp ge “Chess Player” [Port Hope]—We by no means agree with you 
Plurality” of Queens, A deat genie other principles of the game to allow of “a 
extreme rank of the Chess Board. As to your vagn a agent 6 Bodie 
previous numbers of the Albion. . 
J. D—You ure in error re i 
.— Yor egarding our Problem No 6 5 3.) it i 
nd logitinate. On the thir move, Black having ne orn’, Ne de atc ess wa 
ate is then given us stipula’ed. pov pesmeniamrsbatiamiaaae ”" 


gested solutions, we would refer you to 





Competition 1s THE Ice Trape.—A gentleman from Cincinnati, well 
acquainted with the business, came on to this section of the country, and 
with men and implements passed up to the vicinity of Lake Huron, where 
a large temporary house was erected, and about 3,000 tons of a pure ar- 
ticle was secured. During the past summer this ice has been shipped to 
Cincinnati, and sold in that market at from 30 to 60 dollars per ton. 
About 1,000 tons of the 3,000 put up, were sold at this price. 

A gentleman of this city is now at the West, connected with a Com- 
pany that is forming with a capital of 50,000 dollars, for the purpose of 
supplying New Orleans with the article, by the way of the Illinois canal 
and river. Itis the intention to build flat boats and send them direct 
through to New Orleans without unloading. The ice of Detroit river 
and Lake Huron is of a quality not surpassed any where in this country. 
The famous Long Pond ice will not compare in clearness and other 
qualities that go to make good ice.— Detroit Free Press. 





Enouisa Yacuts ano Russtan Liperatity.—The Schooner Yacht 
“ Volna’’ (Wave,) of 83 tons, built by Mr. Ditchbarn, for the Grand Dake 
Constantine, of Russia, we learn, on her arrival and trial, gave such high 
satisfaction to the Grand Duke, that, in addition to a handsome present to 
the captain and crew, Mr. Ditchburn the builder has been presented, 
through the Consulate in London, with a splendid ring, bearing the Im- 
perial Crown and the Grand Duke’s initials, wrought in diamonds, on an 
enamelled shield a garter blue, surrounded with twelve diamouds of the 
first water; its value, as a piece of jewellery. is 200 guineas. The Volna 
was tested at Cronstadt, iu a match agaiust the Emperor’s fine schooner 
vacht, Queen Victoria, of 200 tons, built by White, at Cowes, last summer. 
— English paper. 

Mr. Banvard’s panorama of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers was 
open for exhibition in London at the last accounts. The criticisms we 
have seen speak in high terms of the industry, patience and energy of 
Mr. Banvard in executing it, of its interest and reputed fidelity, and touch 
lightly and kiudly upon its want of artistical merit. Fairer or more con- 
sidorate remarks we seldom notice. 





Prince Atsert a Higutanp Latrp.—On Wednesday, Nov. 22, the 
estate of Birkhall, adjoining Balmoral, was exposed for sale in Edinburgh, 





and taken out at the upset price, 14,900/., for Prince Albert. At the 
same time the life rent of the entailed estate of Abergeldie, another ad- 


Mr. Gordon, jan., of Abergeldie. It is understood that negotiations are 

in progress whereby his Royal Highness will become lessee of Abergelidie. 

Balmoral is a portion of the Earl of Fife’s eutailed estates, but we be- | 
lieve legal authority is to be procured for selling it to her Majesty or the | 
Prince. In the meautime, the extensive alterations and additions—for 
which his Royal Highness gave instructions before his departure for the 
south—are in the course of being carried out; and Dr. Robertson, the 
uctive and inteiligent land steward, is getting the grounds put in order— 
removing vermin, and taking other precautions for preserving the game. 
From these circumstances itis but reasonable to conclude that Balmoral 
will henceforth take its place in the same category with Osborne and 
the other Royal residences, where her Majesty regularly spends a por- 
tion of each year. When his Royal Highness arrives at Deeside, next 
season, he must be welcomed in his new character of a Highland laird.— 
Aberdeen Herald. 


Louis Philippe and his family at the end of last month were partaking 
the hospitality of Sir Robert and Lady Peel at Drayton Manor. 


| 
joining property, was put up for sale and taken out for the heir of entail. 
} 








Mverper or THE Recorper or Norwicu axp uis Son.—lI. Jermy, 
Esq , Recorder of Norwich, and his son, Mr. J. J. Jermy, were both mur- 
dered on Tuesday evening, Noy. 28. As the elder Mr. Jermy was stand- 
ing in the garden, outside the hall-door of his residence, Stanfield-hall, 
near Wymondham, at about half-past eight o’clock, he was fired at, and 
shot through the right breast. His son, Mr. J. J. Jermy, on hearing the 
report of the shot, ran towards the hall-door, where he was met by the 
assassin, Who immediately fired and shot him through the lett breast. 
The wife of Mr. Jermy, jun., was next attacked by the murderer, and 
wounded in the arm; and lastly, the lady’s-maid, who, on hearing screams, 
came forward with a light, was fired at, and wounded in the thigh. The 
two gentlemeu died instantly ; the other sufferers are in a dangerous state. 
The assassin is unknown; but suspicion laving fallen upon a person 
named Rush, with whom the recorder had been at law, he was arrested, 
and remuius in custody. —— 


The Italian Opera House in Paris has been closed for lack of support; 
and the Grand French Opera is represented as miserably supported. 





Charles Kean and his charming wife are having great success at the 
Haymarket Theatre, London, in the revival of sterling old plays. “The 
Jealous Wife” has met with great success. 





The theatrical performances at Windsor Castle, announced in the Albion 
of the Lith of last month, will commence on the 28th inst. 

The programme of pieces to be performed remains as we then gave it, 
aud the only important additions we remark to the listof artistes engaged 
are, Mrs. Warner and Miss P. Horton. 





The eabscription to a testimonial to the memory of the late Lord George 
Bentinck amounted on the Ist ult., to upwards of Four Thousand Guineas. 
One thousand was subscribed in Nottinghamshire alone, in which lies 
much of the Bentinck influence and property. 





The Count de Grammont was married on Monday, Noy. 27 to Made- 
moisellede Praslin. The happy couple are to be established in the apart- 
ments of the late Duchess de Praslin, the bride’s mother, which has been 
newly cleaned and decorated for the occasion. 





Bett, Huan, of London, Esq., for certain improvement in aerial ma- 
chines aud machinery in connection with the buoyant power produced by 
gaseous matter. Novy. 28; six months. 





EnGuisu Huntine.—Indays when the wreck of empires is gossip for the 
human family, it may not be without a moral to hint at the social life of a 
colony occupying a little nook of this globe. Of its commerce and indus- 
try, its arts and sciencs, our province is not to speak: why, indeed, 
should that be named at all which is as common as the liberal air? But 
its boon associations, its commonwealths of foud-fellowship, haply, are 
less known: we plead an ignorance but now enlightened as to the extent 
and materiel of its hunting establishments. There are, at this writing, in 
England, one hundred and seventy-three packs of hounds, public as re- 
gards the days of hunting, and open to the enjoyment of all classes. This 
estimate, indeed, is under the number; but it is given, that no possible 
contradiction may be urged against it. Butthree of these are stag-hounds; 
the remainder are fox-hounds, harriers, and other hounds. In Devonshire 
alone there are seven-and-twenty packs, wherewith gentle and simple 
may take their recreations ‘First in_ the goodly throng are the Queen’s 
The Earl of Besborough is master: Charles Davis, the most courteous 
and complete of all the chorus of Diana, the huntsman. Their publie days 
are Mouday, Weduesday, and Friday ; besides which they have generally 
a‘ bye” every week. They are within an hour of every breakfast table 
in the bills of mortality—save when transported to that “ undiscovered 
country” already alluded to (The New Forest.) If you desire to see 
what the “ giauts of the green wood” are in this degenerate age, go and 
join them on the first occasion that suits your convenience; if you are 
anxious to gauge your own properties for crossing a country, try a spin 
alongside of them with Captain Vyse in your wake: do this, and if you do 
not return a wiser man, then are you more wide-awake than the majority 
of those who stand behind the counters of men-milliners.— English paper 

ere 


APPOINTMENT.—Dr R E Brown, to be Colonial Secretary at the Gold Coast. 





Oxituary.—Lately, near Warrington, General P Heron.—On the 9th Oct. 
at Poona, Major General Sir W_C Harris, of the Bombay Engineers.—Onthe 30th 
Oct., at Malta, Major-General Tombs, of the East India Company’s Service—On 
the 25th, ult, the Hon Frances Harley, sister of the Earlof Oxford—On the 21st 
ult, in Hutingdonshire, the Duchess of Manchester—On the 15th ult, at Munich, the 
eminent sculptor Ludwig Von Schwanthaler—At Torquay, Devon, on the 28th ult 
Lieut-General John Wardlaw, colonel of the 56th regiment, in his 73rd year.— 
On the 29th ult in London, the Right Hon Charles Buller, MP. for Liskeard, and 
President of Poor-law Board—At Newcastle on-Tyne, Major Ross, of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, eldest son of General Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross K.C.B. fis 
death was occasioned by a fall from his horse, and the animal falling upon him—On 
the 28th of September, at Madras, aged 22, William Bennett, Lieutenant in Her 
Majesty’s 15th Hussars, second son of the late William Bennett, Esq, of Faring 
don-house, Berkshire—On the 25th Oct at Barbadoes. in 22d year of his age, W 
Robert Pyne. of her Majeaty’s 66th Foot, eldest son of the Rev. William Pyne, 
rector of Pitney, Somerset—On the 23d Nov. at his residence, 41. Park-street, Bris. 
tol, J. F, Alexander, Esq. in his 61st year—On the 18th of July last, at Sydney, 
New South Wales, inhis80th year A. Macleay, Esq, formerly Secretary of the 
Transport Board and of the Linnean Society, lately Jecretary of the colony above 





mentioned, and first Speaker of the Legislative Council.— On the 27th at his resid- 
ence, Highfield house, Winchmore-hill, after a long and painful illness, Captain 
Charles Clark, late of H. M 2d Regiment of Life Guards, aged 61. 


« 
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Wak-Orrice, Nov. 24.—6th Drag Gds—Capt T St George Lister, from half- 
pay Portuguese Officers, to be Capt vice D H Mackinnon, appointed Paymaster 
43d Ft ; Lt F C Polhill to be Capt by pur, v Lister, who ret ; CorJ J Williams 
Fredricks to be Lt by pur v Polhill; F R Hawker, gent, to be Cor, by pur v 
Fredricks. Scots Fusilier Guards—Lt and Capt W J Ridley to be Capt and Lt- 
Col by pur, v Bathurst, who ret; Ens and Lt C T Wemyss to be Lt and Capt, by 
pur, v Ridley ; Duncombe F R Saeiiey. gent to be Ens and Lt, by pur v We- 
myss. 36th Reg of Ft—Lt F Palmer to be Capt by pur v Kinloch, who ret; Ens 
T Morgan tobe Ltby pur v Palmer; Ens CJ H Monroto be Lt " ur v May- 
cock, who ret ; A Macdonald, gent to be Ens by pur v Morgan ; JV Frelyar, gnt 
to be Ens by pnrv Monro. 44th Ft—Maj AH Ferrymantobe Lt-Col by pur v 
Clunie, who ret; Capt N S Gardinerto be Maj by pur v Ferryman; Lt B Fen- 
wick to be Capt a pur v Gardiner; Ene R Preston, to be Lt by pur v Fenwick; 
S Cooper, gent tobe Ens by pur v Preston, 49th Ft—Staff Surg of the Sec Clase 
J Davies to be Surg vice Smith, who ex. 57th Ft—Ens J Stewart to be Lt with- 
out pur v Boughton, dec; Gent Cadet G H Norman, from the RI Mil Colltobe 
Ens v Stewart. 74th 't—Ens H W Palmer to be Lt without pur v Fellows, dec; 
Gent Cadet P Philpot, from the KI Mil Coll to be Ens, v Palmer. 90th Ft—Lt R 
Grove to be Capt by pur vy Webb, who ret; Ens J H Thursby to be Lt, by pur v 
Grove ; H F Every, gentto be Ensby pur v Thursby. 

ReyaLSrarr.—sSurg. J S Smith, M.D., from 49th Ft to be Staff-Surg of the Sec 
Class, v Davies, who ex. 

Brevet.—Capt 5 St.George Lister, of the 6th Dragoon Guards, to be Major in 
the Army. 

Tue Army.—Before the close of the present month the following re- 
giments will have embarked for foreigu stations :-—The 26th (Cameroni- 
ans.) from Cork for the Mediterranean ; the 4Ist (the Welsh regiment), 
from Buttevant to the Mediterranean ; the 64th (Second Statfordshire,) 
from Clonmel for the Eust Indies; the 70th (Surrey,) from Cork for the 
East Indies ; the 83d, from Fermoy to the Bust Indies ; and the 99th to 
Van Dieman’s Land. The depotsof the 5th, 20th, and 42nd Regiments, 
and the second battalion of the Ritle Brigade, have been moved from the 
Isle of Wight to Portsmouth during the present mouth, and the depots of 
the 36th, 67th, 69th, and 76th Regimeuts of Foot, have movod frum Ports- 
mouth to the isle of Wight. The following changes of depots have also 
taken place in Ireland during the month :—The 19th Foot, from Castlebar 
to Mullingar ; the 34th, from Nenagh to Boyle; the 38th, from Boyle to 
Castlebar ; the 66th, from Kinsaie to Tralee; the 79th, from Mullingar 
to Nenagh ; and the 88th, from Tralee to Kinsale.— Times, Nov. 18. 





Lorp Carpican anp Is Orricers.—We are authorized to state, with 
reference to certain animadversions upon Lord Cardigan, originating in 
the John Bull newspaper of the 11th instant, and copied into some 
of the other public papers, that no officer under his consmand was ever 
placed under arrest by him after having been late for stables and having 
expressed his regret for it; that no officer was ever placed ander arrest 
who, being a Member of Parliameut, was absent from the regiment during 
the Easter recess ; nor was any officer ever released from arrest by any 
general officer in disapproval of such arrest. We are further authorized 
tu state, with regard to the other matters referred to in the John Bull, 
that they had been fully disposed of by the order, and with the approba- 
tion, of the Commander in chief of the army, several days prior to the 
appearance of the statement in that paper.— Z'imes, Nov. 27. 

We cheerfully insert this paragraph, haviug followed the English 
papers in giving currency to what uow appears to aye been an exag- 


gerated report. ou wwe 
Navy, 


Promotions.—To be Lieutenant—Mate, Augustus J. Kingston. To be Purser’s 
Clerks—Henry D. Collins; Thomas C. J.Dryden. To be Surgeon.—Agsist-Sur, 
Walter Dickson, M. D. 

APPeINTMENTS to the Superb, 80.—Lieut Arthur Mellersh, Charles Pechell, 
and William H. Conolly; Chaplain, the Rev. C. A. Bell; Surgeon, Jason Lard- 
ner; Asst-Surg.—Drs. George Duncan, G. E. Nicholas, at Portsmouth.--Purser, 
George V. Oughton. : 

Surgeon Bartholomew Verling, now of the Vengeance, it is reported, will be ap- 
pointed to the vacancy at Haulbowline and Cork, caused by the death of Mr. 
3rown. 

Lieutenant Swainson has been compelled, from ill health, to resign the command 
of the Penguin, packet, and Lieutenant Walter Leslie, at present in temporary 
command, has been appointed to succeed the former officer. A J - 
a George Boit has been appointed a stipendiary magistrate in British 

uiana, 

Edmund Lawless, to the Moharrk steam-vessel, on the lakes of Canada. 

P Snrg. t's William Roberts, to the San Josef flag-ship, at Devonport, vice Low, 
eceased. 


Navac Oprtvary.—Captain Robert Russell, died at Tilbury, Surrey, on the 
27th ult. Captain Philip Henry Bridges, died at Bath on the 17th Oct., aged 63 
years. This gallant officer was midshipman of the Loire, and officially noticed 
while serving in her boats, cutting out French brig of war Venteux from underthe 
batteries of the Isle de Bas in 1803. Lieutenant of Veteran, and commanded a 
boat in the night attack upon Doulogne notilla 1804 ; and senior of £ranchise, serv- 
ing in her boats atcapture of a Spanish national schooner of superior force off La 
Guira, and participated in other boat services, 1806. Senior lieutenant of Aigée in 
the attack on French fleet in Aix Roads; and in the Walcheren expedition ; of 
Hussar at the capture of Java; and of Leda, and commanded her boats against the 
pirates of Borneo, 1813. His gallant conduct at the cutting out the Venteux in 
1803 was noticed in the Gaze/‘fe, and he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 
He was made a commander in 1816, and for his services received honorary reward 
from the Patriotic Fund.—Lieutenant George Sandford, died in the Coast Guard 
service, at Margate, on the 12th ult., inthe 57th year of his age. Surgeon James 
Low, of the San Josef, flag-ship at Devonport, died on the 4th inst., at Glenloin, 
Dumbartonshire. — 

Lieut. W. H. Rusbrooke, of her Majesty's ship S¢. Vincent, at Portsmouth, has 
been bequeathed the magnificent fortune of 10,000/. per annum, and a large sum in 
cash, most unexpectedly, by the late Lord Middleton—London Herald, Nov. 27. 











TABERNACLE,—Only Grand Gala Concert given by MADAME ANNA BISHOP on 
Saturday Evening, Dec 23d, on a scale of unparalleled splendor, being positively her last 
appearance in New York, this winter, owing to her numerous Southern engagements. On this 
occasion, MADAME A. BISHOP will sing some of her most popular Cavatinas, Songs, Duets 
and Ballads. SIGNOR PERELLI, the eminent Tenor, will also sing several admired Pieces 
—his — and firstappearance this season. MR. BOCHSA, Harpi-tto the Queen of Eng- 
land, ex-Director of Her Majesty’s Italian Opera, London, &c., will present, for the first and 
only time in this country, his far-famed Characteristic, Imitative, oad Lyric Symphony, in two 
divisions, called VOYAGE MUSICAL in different parts of the world. “Introducing National 
Airs, selected from the most authentic sources, which are given in their primitive state, and 
accompanied with instruments peculiar to each country! First Division—China—Hindos- 
tan—Persia—Turkey—Greece—Italy—Spain—Portugal and France. Second Division— 
Switzerland—Germany—P oland—Russia—America—Scotland—Ireland—and England. To 
give full effect to this stupendous work, which created in Europe such an extraordinary sen- 
sation. MADAME ANNA BISHOP will sing some of the National Melodies. A powerful 
and complete Orchestra, comprising the best Professors of this city ; a numerous and efficient 
Chorus, two Military Bands, six Harps, besides a Scotch Piper in Gala Costume, and many 
auxiliaries, have been engaged, and the Grand Finale, in which the National Strains of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and America are interwoven together, will be performed by 
Five Distinct Orchestras, the whole under the direction of MR. GEORGE LODER. In the 
Voyage Musical, MR. BOCHSA will preside at the Harp. To render this unique Gala Con- 
cert as aypene as possible, the exterior of the Tabernacle will be gaily illuminated with 
celoured Lampions, and a Military Band stationed under the Portico, will receive the visi- 
tors, Tickets, One Dollareach. Doors open at7. Concert to commence at? tana ' 
t 





CONCERT. 
ST. GEORGES’ AND BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETIES OF 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CONCERT is in preparation, to aid the Funds of the above Charitable 

Institutions. Artistes of the highest character have liberally volunteered their services, 
or been engaged ; and a bill of fare of the highest order of excellence will be offered to the 
public—comprising, with geome of the most modern and popular pieces, a choice selection of 
Glees from the old English pompasese, The Programme will appearin a few days, and the 
Concert will take placeat the Tabernacle,on Thursday Evening, the 4th of January, 1849. 
Musical Committee—Messrs. Richard Bell, Robt. Bage, Mathew Rudsdale, Adams Stoddart 
William Young, Nicholas Carter. Tickets to be had of the Treasurer, R. Bage, Esq., 126 
Maiden Lane, ut the Office of the British Protective Emigrant Society, 42 Courtlandt street, 
or of any of the Managers. c 423 





ETURN FROM EUROPE OF DUBUFFE’S GRAND ORIGINAL PAINTINGS OF 

L ADAM AND EVE IN PARADISE, representing the “Temptation” and the 
“Expulsion,” (Genesis IL]. 4. 6) painted for the late Charles X. of France. Size of each pic- 
ture [4 feetby 12 feet These sublime works of art now exhibiting for a shorttime only in 
the National Academy of Design, corner of Broadway and Leonard street, were exhib in 
New York and other cities of the United States, from 1833 to 1837, and for the past eleven 
years throughout England, Ireland, and Scoiland, of one million seven hundred thousand 
persons, 

“Perfectly chaste and beautiful in conception—uniting a deep poetic imaginery to the 
charm and power of truth,such as cannot fail to make « lasting impression on the mind of 
every beholder.” 

Doors epen from 10 in the morning till 10 at night. 

Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50cents. Children and Schools half-price. dss 


MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


ROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
Terms to be known at the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the residence of 
Mr. Watson, 85 Amity street. dz 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
L&aTE ADDITIONS. 


NATURAL History of New York—Hall’s Palwontology. 1 vol. 4to. 

Smithsonian Contributions—Squier and Davis—Ancient Monuments of 

= — a yes bas 
rs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 2vols 8vo. 

Blakey’s Philosophy of Mind—Opinions of all writers on Mental 
Science. 4 vols 8vo. 

Coleridge’s Hints on a Theory of Life. 1vol 12mo. 

Warren's Duties of Attorneys and Solicitors. 1 vol 12mo. 

Holland’s Philosophy of Animated Nature. lvol 8vo. 

Quekett onthe Microscope. I vol 8vo, 

Cyclopxdiaof Povitical Knowledge. vols 1&2 8yo. 

Williams’s Account of the Bermudas. 1 vol 8vo. 

Buckingham’s France, Piedmont, Bavaria, ke. 2vols 8v0, 

















Foss’s Judges of England fromthe Conquest. 2vols 8vo. 
Grimblov’s Letters of William III. 2vols 8vo. 
Chronicles of the Crusaders. Lyol Svo ad i¢ 
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ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 


WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 


raencn and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price $1,25. For 
saie at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & Welford, and 


Putnam. 

Thisis a pleasant volume, executed ina truespiri, * * * Excellent, nevertheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrament, whieh 
Mr. Young makes in this voume. Several of his transiations may compare with those of Mr. 
Mahony, (the Father Prout of Fraser’s Magazine) and we know of nothing better in this way. 
The Pass may be honestly commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readers 
infinitely to be envied who have yet to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 
quaintance—London Examiner, \7ih April, 1847. 

He has, however, given a faithful. in some instances, a spirited version of each song, and 
produced a book that must be acceptable to every class of readers, because it bears within it 
the germs of value for all—London Observer, 4th April, 1947. 

In one point Mr. Young particularly excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 
sification, is wonderfully literal; it gives in almost every instance the exact sense, and ofien 
the very words of the French : it is, indeed, curiously fuithfalto the text, There is another 
advantage of this edition which wil] make the book everywhere acceptable ; all songs of im- 

oper tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 
Beton and grossness which are damuing spots upon his reputation. Thislitile volume by 

r. Young may, and, indeed, oughito be read by all.—Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 
May, 1847. ' 

In laying this translation of a himdred of Beranger’s songs before the public Mr. Young 
has, at least. acted fairly by his readers, for he places the originals on the opposite page. 
Upon the whvle, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him with his author ; for 
he has very succes=fully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clothing 
his ideas in a style which imparts to them an English character.—John Bull, April, 1847. 

For general ability and fuithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr Young's translations— 
to those who have a knowledge of both languages, the comparison of the two texts is at once 
auseful exercise and adelightful occupation —London Illustrated News 1 May, 1847. 

He has produced a set of translations which, if they want the wondrous compactness and 
more than Horation neatness of the original, are everywhere faithtul, often, very often ex- 
tremely happy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always stricily faithful, often ex- 
tremely clever and well turned, and a3 a whole, we recommend the book with every confi- 
dence, as an able, inte!ligent, and careful attempt.—London Morning Chronicle, 15th oh 
1847. 








MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, PICTURES, OBJECTS 
OF VIRTU, &e., &ec. 


O CITY AND COUNTRY GENTLEMEN.—The Subscriber, being in frequent receipt 

of letters from various parts of the country, asking his advice and assistance with regard 

to the disposal of manuscripts and the purchase of books, pictures, objects of Virtu, &c., has 

resolved to offer his services to authors. literary gentlemen, and others, who may be desirous 

of finding publishers for their productions, or buying modern or ancient works, which are 
best and often only obtainable in New York, London, or Paris. : 

All charges for the transportation of manuscripts sent to his address must be pre-paid, and 
their writers are requested fully to state their views and wishes. - 

Orders for works in all languages, in all extant editions, whether published abroad or at 
home, whether rare or common, as well as for pictures by native artists originals or copies, 
engravings or other objects of taste, elegance or curiosity, will be promptly executed under 
the personal attention of the subscriber : ; 

For a due performance of these services, reasonable fees and commissions will be charged, 
according to the time and effort required. Address PARK BENJAMIN, 

135 Greene street, New York. 416 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


EPTEMBER, 1774, IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 
steel by H. S. Sapp, from an original Picture by T. H. Matteson, with a graphic descrip- 
tion from the pen of the venerable Joun AvamMs, With an engraved Key designating the 
hy = of the ——y— — | Ce 4 by cS ashen, peeates on fine paper 24 by 32. Proofs 
; a few copies on India Paper $5. Just publishe 
‘ ‘ i JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 
Orders with a remittance anclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to any pari 
° United States. Sept 1 m* 











GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.’S 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 


289 Broadway. 
Qpen frem 9 A.M. until10 P.M. Admittance 25cents. Season tickets 50 cents. 
ept 


Sept 30—3m 
- MR. JULIUS METZ 


EGS to inform his Pupils that he has now removed to No. 84 East Eighteenth street, two 
doors east of 4th Avenue, where rooms have been erected expressly for his professiona! 
purposes ; he will continue to give instructions on the 


PIANO FORTE AND IN SINGING. 


ELEMENTARY SINGING IN CLASSE 4 (not exceeding 12 in aclass.) Advanced pupils 
D singing will receive their lessons separately. 


SACRED MUSIC 
DB small Classes, will also form a part of his instruction. 


—s LARGE TOWN CLOCKS 


UITABLE for Churches, Court Houses, Town Halls, and other public buildings. Two 

very superior Clocks, madeé by the late Isaiah Lukens, originally intended for the United 
States Gov ernment, for two of the public buildings at Washington City, where they will pro- 
bably go if not previously sold. Mr Lukens very deservedly possessed a reputation as a 
Chronometer maker equal to any one in this country or Europe, and no other oppportunity 
can ever be had to obtein any clock of his manufacture. They will be sold for lessthan the 
cost, as valued by Mr. Lukens. ISAAC LOHMANN, 142 Frontst. dce24t 


ENGLISH PERIODICALS, 


HE SUBSCRIPTION Lists of the foliowing English Periodicals, formerly supplied by 
MR. E. BALDWIN, having been transferred to Messrs. C. S. FRANCIS & CO., they 
will furnish them hereafter ; and they would remind the Subscribers that payment for the 
year 1849 willbe due in January. To erable tie publishers to meke up their ordersin sea- 
son lo secure @ supply wfthe Junuary Nos, Subscribers are requested to send word, before 
the 10th December, whether they intend to continue or discon Inue the wurke, end to remit 
the amount of subscription as eariy in the year as possible. Arrangements have been made, 
by which the reception of all the Periodica'sis secured by the earliest Steamer, either to New 
York or Boston. 

THE LONDON ART JOURNAL.—This beautiful work is to be enlarged and improved 
and supplied with additional Engravings from the Vernon GaLtery, and its value mate- 
riailly augmented, in all its departments to the artist, the amateur,and the manufacturer, in 
consequence of which the price is to be increased in London, and of neceesity must be raised 
here. The yearly subscription for 1849 wi'l be $9. 

CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT'S JOURNAL will be continued as heretofore, 
and atthe same price, $5 a year. ; ; 

CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL willbe supplied in monthly] Parts, as before 
at $5,00 a year. ne . 

The Farmer's Library, Punch, World of Fashion, National Cyclopedia, and all other British 
Magazines, regularly furnished at the lowest prices. English Books 2 ets with expedi- 
tion, ei her by Steamer or Packet Ship. CHARLES 8. FRANCIS & CO,, 

BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 252 BROADWAY. 
New York, Nov. 1348. 


gaa of Old and New Books may be had on application All American Periodicals 
supplied. dec 2— 


MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 

T 598 Broadway, late Banvard’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrival o! 

real Ships, Steamers, ger ioe | of the M. brig “ Creole” under the wails of the Cas- 

tle, by Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loading 

= dein real | pp and howitzers by mechanical eee le bombardment of the 

be by day and night.—Brilliant effect ofthe firing and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 

r of the City and presentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and Steamers ever seen 
im any Dioramic exinbition—everything is moving as if gifted with life. 

A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 25 cents.—Children half-price. A limited number of family and season tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtain rises at 8.—An exhibition at3 un Wednesday and a oy rig 

ct 14. $m. *. 





nov 2—4# 














A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 
ND are now offering at exceedingly iuw prices,a choice and extensive stock of Fashion- 
able goods, se!ected in Europe by a partner of the house, cemprising— 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N B.—Their neweststyle of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 

gpeerrs on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale b 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSOM, 

7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Neva Scotia, aud Newfoundland. June S tf 


Sept 23—1 





Agents. 





IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


NV OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—Il is now universally admit 
ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag. 
metism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its mosi 
painful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in ite 
¥Y proportions, If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it ta thue 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been ully and perfectly at- 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important im ovemeni 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, a8 being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 

y simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments, It adimits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or suificient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
gure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 

unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persca. It requires co assistance in ite use, and 
eve babs. entirely harmless. 

OORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosiTIVe AND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs: 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dye 
pe’ Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Combe 

Neural Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confidently 
recommended, most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf. 
ness Curvature oi the Spine, and all similar complaints, tts effects are fully saccessful- 

Eaco Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walautlLoxes. Accompanying each is anew Manuel,containing fulland simple 
directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is recommended.— 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard. 
tag bp perfectly os = a. ae 

sicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in pM ne ed yh hyd 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anc nower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part ef the United States, Canada, British Provinces and Wes: 

"the GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES fac 
are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care 
ully fulfilled, janl 











Aion. 


DELAROCHE’S GREAT HISTORICAL PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS. 


(5 NOW EXHIBITING AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, comer of 
Broadway and Leonard street. Open from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents, 
Season tickets 50 cents. oct 21—uf 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 

HENRY OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., fer sale to the 
Trade. 

Cavtion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the iawe jof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with tie name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ai 3 warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. Bov & 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cornhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED iN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000, 


DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
ohn Cox, Esq. Denzil L. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D, 
Stenaging Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital, 

Very low rates of premium on young lives. 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

On [nsurance for the whole of Lire, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums paid, 3 

Toe acceptance of Nave, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
surate premium. 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 

Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

New York Medical Examiners: 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, gt M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Hisq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 

Standing Counsel.......ccescceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeessHon. Willis Hall. 

BOMCHOF...0cceccccccccccccscccccccccccccocesec cc cc cMUOrt GQMaum, SUR, 


Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED’ K SALMONSON, 2] New street. 
Aug 26 Ageat for the United States! 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIBTY, 

2% Cornhill, London, 

AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK FOR THE WipOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chau-man of the Court of Direc 
London. 


etors™m 








Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
oa Catiley, Esq. 





UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


r NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman 
John S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 
Samuel 8S. Howland, 


Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Sache McEvers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Louis A. Godey, 


Clement C. Biddle, 
William Jones, 


George R. Graham, 

W. Peters, H. B. M. Consul. | 
BALTIMORE. 

Jonathaa Meredith, hy Samuel Hoffman, 

Dr. J. H. McCulloh, 

BOSTON. 

Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 

Israe] Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 

Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


Mevicat ExaMINeRS aT New York.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hosack, and S. S. 


Keene. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, Travelling Agent, 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurnce—the 
Society's prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 
of Agents, &c., can be obtained at 71 Wall oben, ove 

al Sm . LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. S Waterloo Place, Pali Mali, Londen. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$85,000,000. 
sey Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect securi- 


ty in a large age up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement—ite annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 


In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to al! 
pest of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, aa shown in the fellow- 
g e: 


on $5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years—added , 





For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 








Age. For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits, 
23 1 62 1 69 1 82 2 00 
24 1 04 1 il 1 87 2 10 
25 1 07 115 192 215 
26 110 117 197 2 20 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the instirance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obtained on ap lication to. 
W. C. MA PLAND 


jeans tf Agent for New York and the United States. 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2isT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


4 te COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent nee the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromtheinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained ir Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local | yom of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wirx or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TeM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the firat seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 









Age. With Without | Half Credit, Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Profits oo eee Profits. Profits. sovcspacncé 
15 1181 16 5 TTT TTT 40 83 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 1912 or ee6eccssoe 4 38171 $40 374 
23 229 1147 1176 50 4131 317 11 414 
30 293 2 02 22 6 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 





The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the Whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

BYORI... coccecccecccescccccce WEED BRUNO. cocccccccncccccccsccccescccecsensbeces 
SIOROUEE on cccecccseccccstccccces SHEMET CRMMONUIR. cco ccnccccecceccerccecessceccceconeeccece 
Colborne. ...ccrccccersceeve.scces ROWDOFt M. BOUCHE... .cccccccescoccessecccccssecvcccecece 
DUMdAB.... cc sccceecececcesees. cocccesscccessecccescesecees DF. James Hamilton.......+0++- 
-+eee-« George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal.....c.cceesseeseeeseeeee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell....cc..ceeecees 
PUNE 6c cbostvbsescsesescessccccs EVER BUM cccccccccce cvscecscccoescceseonseoceocecces 
Port Sarnia.......ccessccesscocee Malcolm Cameron... cccscccsccecsccccccvcccscessccccceses 
cccccccccescce Welch and Davies. vcccccccccccccccccccccesccescccccscccce 








Quebec. 
St. Catherines...c.cccrcececresese Lachlan Bell.s.ccccesccescccccevccecvccssccvesecscesseees 
TOrOntO....seceeeceeeseesseeeeees Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.....+.+.+0- 
Woodstock...+..scesseeeseeeees+ William Lapenotiere.... Dr, Samuel J. Stratford......... 
By order of the Board 
THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary. 


December 23 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
TT BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 











Boston and Li and bet New York 
on J. werpeel, ~~ eae ew York and Liverpool, atHalifax to land 
- Ceptains 
ODBIR. oo eeereeeeesecececeseeeesC. H. E. Judkins | Europa........... - E. G6. Low 
Niagara........ .. A. Ryrie Amaten. y 


Cambria....... 


'N. Shannon } Hibernia 
Britannia........ 


...W. J. C. Lang | Caled 
Acadia, W. Douglas. 


paell yvoanele carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—red og 






‘ Captains. From 

Hibervia....sseeeeseeeeeeeeN. Shannon..........0. “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 15th. 
MET cndeccnnsntnsonens Be Ue senecenccae «» “™ New York, Wednesday, Nov. 22d, 
ACAI. +. es eeeeeeereeeeeees J. ROBO... cccccccces - “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 29th. 
Ges oc ccccccecoesce -»»Wm. Harrison,...... . “ New York, Wednesday, Dec. 6th. 
Britannia... secereseeeeeees W Lang pstnanses soe» “ Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 13th, 
Canada......... pépenencone C. H. E. Juduins....... “ New York, Wednesday. Dec. 20th. 
NiOZara. cececccccsyecceceesA. RYTIO....ceceee ++. ™ Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 27th, 


Europe. .cccesecessscrevcce skin G. LOthccccsccesese rk, W sday 
eiecrcsecnoracam New York, Wedne » Jan, 10th, 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Oct 28 38 Broadway 


oa PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


E UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORNIA, 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANAWA, 1050 tons, Capt. William C. Ste 
OREGON, 1050 tons, Cupt. Robert H. Pearson, will leave Panana for ports in Central 

America, Mexico, aud California, as tullows : 








The first........+..+ on the...... seceeeesees Oth January, 
The second,........+.. TTT TTT .++- 15th February, 
The third.....0....-++. %, scoccccccccesces ++ «lst March, 


and Rereaiier one ofthe above-named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of each 
month. 

An experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 

A ram a in the afler-cabius are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wineg 
and liquors. 
Pn in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished to 

e crew. 

Passengers can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 Ihs. weight, not ex- 
ceeding half a ton measurementforeach. Freight on excess and al! other goods, $50 per ton, 
and | per cent, on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 ths. weight for mule carriage. 


Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state rooms, $ 64 
do Acapulco, 1500 = do, do do 125 

0 do Sayan °F } 2000 do, do do 175 

Do do San Diego, 3000 = do, do do 225 
Do do San Francuco, 3500 do, do do 250 


Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 

Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, $100 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply ut the office of the Company, New York, 54 
South Street. nov 1 





a 


BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES, 


wr J me aap booze oe re vealy on oten sf each ay by BERMUDA, HAVANA 
CA1 AN ‘E CRUZ, near e ports on the Spanish Main 
West India Islands, ' : ’ dxinaians 
The Directors have recently reduced the rates of p to Bermuda to $40—to St. Thomag 
to $75—and to all the Windward Islands and the Spanish Main in a like proportion. 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged. 


For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone street. 
nev 4—2 ms 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 bed Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the eatng arene, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6| Aug 21....Dec 21,...Apr 21 
John BR. Skiddy...o. LMC. ccccccccsccce Mecccccechbscccccccdl) cove MBccccccce Mocccccce 

Fidelia..... ceccceees VOQLON.seececeeeee 16.seeeeeel6.eeee-e-16) Sept 1....Jam 1....May 1 
Hottinguer..........Bursley..... coe Zlececoeeedls 




















SCIUS.....++++0++. Moore,.....- 


uaa covcedh.cccccccedhecccccccll 
Isaac Wright........-Marshall....... Aug 1....Dee 1. 5 16 
Ashburton....... «+» Howland........+++-6.. i 21 
Weat Point.........-Allem...cceseeceeees il... 
Yorkshire,.......++. Bailey.....+..+0++++16... 
Liverpool........0.. Blethen.......++ oo Z1.. 
Siddons........060+. CODD.....006- PYTTTTy 
Columbia ........... Cropper......Sept. 1 
Patrick Henry....... Delano..... ececcece G.cccscce © 
Waterloo......... occ ALOR... cesevevees 








New York.....00+.+eBryef.cceses 
Queen of the W..... Hailett.. 
Sheridan..... i 
Montezuma.. 








Constitution . - Britton, 
Garrick. ccccccccccces FAUME. cccccccecssce Qeccercecsbvererceeahl « i aibbstnksneall 
OS es ..»-Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1} «2+. MG..cceeees 16....+4+-16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune. 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool. ..ecerseesereee + -B100 
“ “ to New York... cccccccrecsees yan 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam» 
rage and New York GOODHUE & CO, or ©. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO,,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
FE. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


as line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the i3th EY 28th, and Portemouth 
on the Ist and l6th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of oyeg from New Days of ay from 
or ondon, 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} June 28, Oct. 23, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold ~- = 4, “ 24} July 13, Ney. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediater, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8| “ 23, “ 2, “ @ 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “ 2,  “ 24, “ 24] Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 1S 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8 Mar.8} “ 2, “ 2, “ @ 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker sia S 2 an Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, Aprils; “ 28, “ 2, ‘ 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “mu %“ 2%, “™ 24] Oct. 18, Feb. 13, June 1s 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviges 
- Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible tor let 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless i re ills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING ,BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The follo g ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York o8 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 

















New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, Ist January............ ( 16th February, 
Howe, master. ist May.....+..esese00- § 16th June, 
lst Septembe . €16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February. . § 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; Ist June... 6th July, 
ist Octobe ? i6th November, 
BALTIMORE, lst March.. 16th April, 
Conn master. Ist Juiy...... 16th August, 
Ist November 16th December, 


ONEIDA, 


Ist April.... 
Funck, master, 


Ist August... ee 
Ist December.......+.. i6th January. 
The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. tual 
Goods sent to the subscrilvers will beforwarded free from any ex poneee but those actually 
incurred BOYD & HINCK EN, Agente 
mar 13 83 Wall Street, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


‘4th May, 
; 16th September, 





en preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the pun es end Wobras 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of abject. Prescribed in such 


Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is 80. . ie ol ; 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained muc oS ong, 
aedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their pace ee > a age . 

the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, bas been found to ai od sors mers —s une- 
fons of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatisin it has ot he & ae Siaction, as 
waving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms— lt yt — ytd cases 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of ita success in cases of Gravel, In oorcing 
Heartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved inevery instance a medicine 
of great utility. 


repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by, JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 


». 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 


tll ‘ _ 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
oo mt ae > ig Ay Aang Ne. 31 Fast-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co. 49. nal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout oa United 


States. Ca une 8 
EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
ntand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 

OTE The calecset and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts, 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Dependen- 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for the J’urchase or Sale of the same. 
Reference may be had on application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not of mere 
curiosity) to a Tist comprising upwards of 15.000 names in which unreciaimed property is 
standing; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for the past 50 
yearsin various British newspapers, addressed to Hers at i PLT AM FABIAN 
¥ icati s a . J I 
wigan sna asconvaiebteiwrts 38 Broadway, New York 








ferences permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, N. ¥ 
Frecland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co. W.& J.T. Tapscott. G. R. A. Ricketts, we | 
y 


Edward Schroder, Esq. Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President Patchin - 
Buffalo. nov 4— 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





dec 16 Hamilton. 


OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








H | 





